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Shadow Boxing, 2020 
By Dorothy Joan Riley 


Shadow Boxing 


Never do | remember a time when my hands were not fisted. 

Not as a toddler, a child or an adult, nor now as a senior citizen. 

Fight or flight: | wish | would run but instead | charge forward 
Bare-handed without sword or protective shield. 


My enemies are real and invented but always distressing. 
My fault, be it true or imagined, or revisionist family history. 
Shadowboxing: | swing blindly at shadows but can never win 

Because enemies are family myths and forgotten realities. 





Foreword 


One always thinks that they have more time. | might, but the odds are against me. COVID-19 is vir- 
ulent and deadly. | am a senior with comorbid conditions, and | live in a state with one of the worst 
outbreaks in the country. 


Knowing that | could get sick with this disease at any moment fills me with regrets. There are many 
things that | wanted to do but put off. | wanted to take the California Zephyr cross-country to see the 
USA. | love trains, and | have both heard and read that it is an excellent way to vacation. Last year, | 
put it off because of the California wildfires that devastated so much of the state. This year, there is 
COVID-19, and the trains are shut down along portions of the route. Add to that: | am too anxious 
about closing myself up in a compartment with people who could be infected and do not know it. | 
wanted to take the Orient Express into Istanbul. While all of the same anxieties apply, there is also 
that American tourists are presently banned from entering the European Union because the disease 
is So widespread in America. Will | ever be able to do those things? 


| wanted to visit my sisters as we are all aging and nearing the end of our lives. My oldest sister, Liz, 
died in February of this year. The pandemic became widespread in March. What | most waited for 
was for my grandsons to grow a little older so that | could have a relationship with them without my 
son acting as an intermediary. | wanted to know them as boys and young men, their personalities and 
interests. | wanted them to get to know me and form their own opinions of me. | wanted to share 
with them stories about my life, their family, and their ancestors. 


It frightens me that when | die, all of the stories about their grandparents, great-grandparents, and 
distant relatives will be lost. There are many colorful and admirable persons in their ancestry, as well 
as some unfortunate tales. | want my grandsons to know from where they came. 


This writing is in parts. In my family history, | make every effort to separate myths from facts. Know 
that myths are as much a part of family history as are truths, not just in our family, but in every fami- 
ly. | will also include some of my art, poetry, and journal entries, and will include some personal cor- 
respondences to help reveal who | am. Some of the information is repeated, as the stories and essays 
were written at different times and for different purposes. Bear with me as | piece all of it together. 
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My Family Tree 


My family tree is like this - old, gnarled, and shooting off in many 
directions. It is beautiful and vibrant despite the many cuts and 
gashes, evidence of weathering many storms, and yes, some- 
times a branch breaks off. 


It is straight in parts and twisted in others. There are scars time will 
never heal but every year, it never the less grows upward and 
sends more roots deeper into the soi 
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They are my family and this is my tree. Beautiful, isn’t it? ra 


For My Children’s Children. 
Dorothy Joan Riley 


(Written in 2012 when | first thought to leave a family record.) 


Cultures other than our own have strong traditions of preserving family histories. Some maintain written records 
while others have oral traditions whereby the family’s stories are told and retold at family gatherings or by parents to 
their children. 


What is the point of remembering our ancestors? Why preserve the memories of those long gone- and do their sto- 
ries matter? 


We are born into families and are shaped by them. The events in our lives influence us as much as the family values 
we internalize. Some circumstances change us in subtle ways while others are life-altering, and the sum of our experi- 
ences impact how we raise our children just as inevitably as the genes that we pass on shape their being. For exam- 
ple, my mother lived in Germany during World War II and survived air raids, witnessed her home destroyed by bombs 
and other acts of war. These events changed her emotional landscape as surely as the war changed the city where 
she was born. 


Family stories are factual, experiential, or fictional. Facts include things like when and where we were born, where 
we lived, and often how we lived as well. Experiential includes relationships, bonds, affections, and perceptions. Not 
to muddy the waters, but how we lived is as experiential as it is factual. Next, there is family fiction. Family fiction, or 
myths, are generated to cope with painful realities. 


Our self-perceptions are tied to perceptions about our families. Pride in self begins with pride in one’s family, and 
when family members do things that bring shame to the family, over time, families often fabricate myths to cover up 
painful truths. Such was the case with my paternal grandmother. She was killed before she was 21 years old, and my 
father never knew how she died. It was a family secret, and the little that he did learn, he reshaped into a romantic 
myth that only vaguely resembled the facts. 


Family secrets are never a good thing. Secrets always hide disturbing truths and create an atmosphere that fosters 
family dysfunction. Domestic violence, alcoholism, and the abuse of children can only exist in a climate of secrecy. 


When family members do things of which we cannot be proud, somethings that shame us, secrecy is not the most 
helpful response. We should instead accept their misdeeds— not condone or approve— but accept. Their actions are 
not isolated deeds. They are often poor choices or wrong decisions in response to multiple pressures. They happen 
within a context. 


Fortunately, our family tree is filled with good people who wanted nothing more than to be happy and create a better 
life for their children. Some were religious, and others were not. They were rich, and they were poor. | can write what 
| know about their lives, but | can never convey how much they loved each other and their families. 


| will avoid the myths, the fiction about their lives, nor will | cast blame. They do not deserve that, nor do our descen- 
dants. | will write about them factually and experientially. They are my ancestors, my family— your family. «~~ 


Family M yths 


Family myths patch together torn lives. 

A tack here and a piece there shift reality just a bit left or right. 
Confabulations fill empty spaces in our family histories, 

And if you don’t recognize the lies, then it becomes your truth. 

When two narrations conflict, we choose that which best conforms 

To the stitches and patches in the fabric that is our lives. 

Legends are written about heroes and villains, champions and victims, 
We boast about our personal exploits and blame others for our missteps. 
But over time and repeated telling of the tales, 

The heroes shine brighter, and the villains darken when in reality, 
neither is true. 

We are as magnificent as we are flawed, and yet 

Neither defines who we truly are. 

In the end, our myths become the reality 

that holds together our 

tattered lives. 





lama product of my family. Just as your parent’s experiences shaped you, my parents shaped me. Family histories can be complicated. Mine is. While | en- 
dured several horrific and life-altering events, so did my parents. Knowing about some of what happened to them helped me to understand what happened 
to me. 


Not all of our ancestor’s significant life events were horrific. Through this history weave tales of honor and admirable achievements. Still, there is something 
about shocking events that colors the rest of one’s life—experiencing horror impacts the psyche in such a way that it alters feelings and behavioral respons- 
es forever. One can learn to live with these events and have a ‘normal’ life, but the dreadfulness remains forever like a shadow ona sunny day. To under- 
stand oneself, one must understand what shaped them and what shaped those who came before them. The history of families is as vital to understanding 
the present as is the history of the world to current events. We are never completely isolated from our historical ties. Our ancestors are as much a part of 
the fabric of our lives as past events are to human history. < 


My Maternal Ancestors 


Otto and Elisabeth Schneider were the only grandparents | knew as my father’s parents died before | was born. The parents 
of my mother, Sofie Johanna Schneider, and my uncle, Leopold Schneider, lived in Nurnberg, Germany. | will talk more about 
them when | write about my mother and her family’s experiences during World War Il. | know nothing about Otto Schneider’s 
family of origin. 


Elisabeth Buettner-Schneider came from a large family, and while | never met any of her siblings, they populated many con- 
versations and felt familiar to me. | knew their names and accomplishments. | could hear the anger and betrayal in my grand- 
mother’s voice when she spoke of them. 


Sebastian Buettner and Margareta Nun-Buettner were Elisabeth’s parents and my great-grandparents. They had six children, 
Richard, Elisabeth, Henry, Fritz, Babette, and George, all born between 
1892 and 1907. Sebastian Buettner was a man of wealth. All of his children 
attended university and received classical training. 


What | know about my grandmother’s siblings: Richard Buettner, a concert 
violinist, immigrated to the United States in the 1920s and settled in the 
San Francisco Bay area. A younger brother, Henry Buettner, also a violinist, 
followed him. For a time, the brothers played as part of a quartet, but Hen- 
ry Buettner chose to play for the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and 
left the ensemble. Henry choosing this own path created a rift between 
the brothers that never fully healed before 
their deaths. Henry was the father of 
Henry Stanley Buettner, a relative whom 

| knew and corresponded with for many 
years. Brothers Richard and Henry became 
naturalized U.S. cittizens in the 1920s. 
Their sons served in the U.S, Army during 
World War II on the Pacific front. 


Richard later owned a delicatessen in 

San Francisco where he met and married 
Louisa (Maiden name unknown). Louisa 
was formerly a music teacher which likely 
accounts for her sons’ interest in music. 
Richard and Louisa and their children 
visited my grandmother several times in — Sebastian Buettner and Margareta Nun-Buettner early 1900s. 
Germany. | met both brothers and their 

wives and families as a tiny child, but | 

have no visual memories of any of them. 





Fritz Buettner was a member of the Wehrmacht (unified armed forces of Nazi Germany from 
1935 to 1945), which accounts for the uniform worn in his family photograph. Fritz died in the 
earliest years of World War II (1939 or 1940), most likely on the Russian front. His wife, Marie 
Otto Schneider, early 1900s. Holland-Buettner, and son, Hubert, remained close to my grandmother. They are in many fam- 
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ily photographs both throughout and after the war years. 


Babette Buettner married John Nicholas (or Nickolus) Luehs. The 
couple also immigrated to the United States and settled in the San 
Francisco area, where they raised four children. They, too, made 
several trips to Germany both before and after the war to visit my 
grandparents. Babette became a naturalized citizen in 1943 during 
the height of World War Il. 


George Buettner is in many family photographs up through the 
mid-1940s. He remained in Germany, as did my grandmother. My 
grandmother resented her other siblings for leaving Germany and 
was not fond of Americans in general. 


Elisabeth Buettner, my grandmother, married Otto Leopold 
Schneider, also a businessman. The building housing his home 
and business was a casualty of Allied Forces bombing, but after 
the war, he made his fortunes as a painter at a new location. 
There was considerable work to do in reconstructing a war-rav- 
aged country, and my grandfather was industrious and capitalized 
on this. His many painting contracts earned his painting firm 
millions. His son, Leo, followed in his footsteps. 





Upon my grandfather’s death, Leo inherited the business in its 
entirety. My mother and her children could not inherit due to 
German post-war probate laws. My mother’s children lived in the 
U.S.A., and my mother’s death preceded my grandfather’s. 


Henry and Richard Buettner, circa 1920s. 











Otto Schneider with my mother, Sofie, circa 1929. 


Fritz Buettner with wife, Marie and son, Hubert circa mid-1930s. 





Left: Family of Louisa Buettner circa 1900. Louisa 
married Richard Luehs. 


Below: Babette Buettner circa 1920s. 











George Buettner (center) and Elisabeth Buettner (right) with an unidentified 
woman circa early 1940. 





Above: Family portrait early 1950s. My grandparents, Otto and Elisabeth Schner- 
der, son, Leopold (Leo) and his wife, Erika. My mother and father had moved to 
the U.S.A. before this photo was taken. 








Left: Persons from left: Sofie Schneider-Riley, Harry Riley, Elisabeth 
Buettner-Schneider, George Buettner, Hubert Buettner, Marie Buettner, Leopold 
Schneider and seated, Margareta Nun-Buettner during the Allied occupation of 
Germany.between 1946-1949. 





What were the lives of my mother and Uncle Leo like? 


Before the war, my grandparents were reasonably affluent. My grandfather 
manufactured a version of Eau de Cologne, or “mineral water.” Their children 
were well-educated, and the family vacationed every summer at their cottage 
in Berchtesgaden, a mountain village near the border of Austria that was a 
favorite vacation spot for the German upper classes. Before the war, Germa- 
ny’s economy was depressed, so the family’s ability to afford this lifestyle is 
an indicator of my grandfather’s financial success. The family visited Bercht- 
esgaden frequently, but this lifestyle came to an end while my mother was in 
her teens with Hitler’s rise to power and Germany’s entry into World War Il. 


Rigt 


My grandmother’s brother, Fritz, was drafted into the Wehrmacht, the Ger- 
man military. Uncle Leo joined Hitler’s Youth, and my mother joined a military 
auxiliary force. More than 500,000 women volunteered in various German 
military auxiliary organizations for many reasons. My mother always said my 
grandparents expected her to serve, and while she never supported Hitler, 
she was a patriot who loved her country. My grandmother was a supporter of 
Hitler and the Nazi regime, but no one talked about Hitler or the Nazis after 
the war. 


Because they were closed-mouthed about the family during the war years, | 
never learned much about my mother and grandparents. | remember a few 
stories my mother told. One was about her first husband, Erich Ansteeg, the 
biological father of my oldest sister, Elizabeth. They married in 1945 when 

Sofie was 19 years old. 





Erich Ansteeg was a member of Hitler’s SS and was reportedly a 
cruel and violent man. My mother said he once threw my mother 
and sister down a Staircase while Liz was still an infant, and that 
was why she left him. My mother told us that my grandmother 
preferred Erich over her second husband, my father, because Erich 
came from a “good family” and was well-educated while Harry Ri- 
ley was not. Domestic violence was often shrugged off or blamed 
on the abused partner. 


During the war, my mother served as a border guard between 
France and Germany along the Rhine River. Women and older — SS 

men served as border guards to free young, able-bodied men for BABE ¥ (OSS eo Hn We 
fighting. | | 


Once, Sofie and the guards she served with allowed a shot-down 
pilot to escape. He landed on the French side but within firing 
range. For this, my mother and the guards who served with her 
were ordered executed by a firing squad. | doubt that her exe- 
cutioners faced this task whole-heartedly because my mother 
survived. They left the guards’ bodies in a pile from where some 
local villagers rescued my mother. Sofie spent months in a hospital 
and required multiple surgeries to repair her thigh. The doctors 
replaced the portion of the missing thigh bone with a silver rod. 
My mother could never walk through a metal detector without 
raising an alarm. 





My mother met my father during the Allied Occupation and ee eee tae ne, 


Reconstruction period. In the months after the war, Germany had __ Below: Otto Schneider’s business and residence at the start of World 
no currency. Germans survived with ration stamps and through War Il, My grandfather, Otto, stands in the doorway. My grandmother, 

Y : P ; 8 Elisabeth, is leaning out of the window. The children are unidentified. 
barter on the black market. Rations offered only essential goods 


and services. Packs of American cigarettes, bottles of alcohol, 


chewing gum, and chocolate bars became common 
forms of currency. Medical care for ordinary citizens 
was non-existent as Germany directed all medical re- 
sources towards caring for the thousands of wounded 
soldiers returning from the front. 


Immediately after the war, my mother stood on street 
corners near American Army barracks and traded 
ashtrays and souvenirs with American soldiers in 
exchange for packs of cigarettes. She would then use 
these cigarettes to buy food on the black market. 
That is how she met my father. She told him about 
her daughter, Liz, who was sick with polio, and my 
dad managed to get her treated by American doc- 
tors. They later married, and my mother made her 
wedding gown out of a white silk parachute that my 
father got for her. 





Sofie’s brother, Leo married Erika (maiden name un- 
known). They had one son, my cousin Siegfried, who 
was a few months older than me. After he became an 
adult, Siegfried married, and he and his wife had two 
children. | lost contact with my cousin, so | do not know the 
names of his wife, children and grandchildren. 


My mother and Erich Ansteeg with baby Elizabeth, 1946. The couple was married for 
two years before divorcing in 1947. 





Sofie and Harry Riley, circa 1948 


Note: As | write this, | find myself continually going back to edit 
portions and delete others. The reason for this is family myths; 
family fiction. Much of what | heard about my parents and my 
mother’s family either cannot be substantiated or are refuted by 
historical facts. My mother spoke very little about herself and 
her family, Liz told us stories, but historical facts disprove what 
she said. Myths and fictions tarnish families and do more harm 
than good, so | have worked hard to write only what is accurate, 
proven, and real. Yes, | have heard more stories about my moth- 
er’s family, but | cannot back up those stories with reliable facts. 
One example is that Margareta Nun’s father was a baron. While 
this is possible, | can find nothing to prove it, and if this were 
true, why did her sons, her heirs, leave Germany and settle in 
the U.S.A.? (A baron and his descendants are titled land-hold- 
ers.) The claim is more likely a function of wishful thinking, or 
assigning false prominence.. There are other examples, but | 
chose the clearest. 





Harry Riley and his bride, Sofie. July 16, 1948 in Nurnberg. My mother sewed | | 
her gown using the silk from a white American parachute. of: —_—__—_—_—_———3 ® @—________»}» 
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My Riley Ancestors 


Family trees bring history to life. Those who settled this great nation and fought Indians and those who fought the American 
Revolution and the Civil War are not just people from a bygone era. They are my ancestors- my family. 


I’ve traced my family tree on my father’s side back to Miles Reilly (1614-1669), who was born in Ireland. He immigrated 
to the States and died in Rappahannock County, Virginia. His son, Hugh Aodh Riley (1650-1738) was born in Piscataway, 
Maryland, and settled in Prince George’s County. Most Irish immigrants were poor indentured servants, but Miles was a 








The Founding of Maryland (1634) by artist Emmanuel Letze depicts colonists meeting 
the people of the Yaocomico branch of the Piscatawy Indian Nation in St. Mary’s City, 
Maryland, the site of Maryland’s first colonial settlement. The painting represents 
traditionally-held elements of Maryland’s centuries-old founding narrative, though some 
details—such as the clothing worn by natives—are not necessarily accurate. In the 
right background are moored the sailing ships the Ark and the Dove, the vessels that 
brought the first colonists to Maryland. 


Below: Rock Creek Cemetery is owned by the Vestry, the governing body, of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Rock Creek Parish. The Church began as a mission on the Rock 
Creek Hundreds in 1712 and Is the only surviving colonial church in what is now Wash- 
ington, DC. 





Protestant landowner and merchant. Why would 
he choose to leave Ireland? Possibly it was because 
for years wars had raged between Protestant and 
Catholics; between clans and Kings. It could also 
be because he was young and daring, and the New 
World promised peace, prosperity, and adventure. 


Hugh settled in Prince George’s County, married 
Margaret Ploumer (1660-1696), and the couple 

produced nine children, all of whom likely were 

educated because they also became landowners 
and merchants. 


Hugh and Margaret gave birth to Eliphaz Riley 
(1688-1760). He lived in Prince George’s County all 
his life. Eliohaz married Elizabeth Burkett (1694- 
1759) in 1714, and the couple had ten children. He 
is on record as purchasing “the Hop yard tract of 
land situated between Friendship and the Potomac 
River.” Public records show that he requested a 
license for an ordinary or tavern in 1750. He signed 
a petition for the erection of a new county from 
Prince George’s and Frederick’s, which would be- 
come known as Montgomery County. Eliphaz was a 
member of the Rock Creek Episcopalian Church of 
England. In his will dated December 8, 1759, he left 
the hop yard to the children of his sons James and 
Jeremiah and his slaves to his daughters. 


Acknowledging their status as slave owners is not 
approval or judgment. Eliphaz’s grandson, Rev. 
Gerard Riley, was an abolitionist and active in the 
Underground Railroad. Different times, different 
principles. 


What was Maryland like in those years? Prince 
George’s County was a flourishing settlement with 
as many as 2,500 residents, a bit more than half of 
which were indentured servants and slaves. Their 
lives were almost solely agrarian, and tobacco was 
the biggest cash crop necessitating a large, cheap 
workforce (hence, slaves and indentures). They did 
not consider themselves ‘Americans. They thought 
of themselves as English colonists who swore alle- 
giance to King George. 


| try to picture their farms and farmhouses. | strive to imagine them working in the fields, washing clothes, and making 
soap. Likely they did not have to do all of these chores themselves. They owned slaves, and landowners were in a class of 
their own with the right to vote and make decisions for the community. Landowners were vested in being as respectable 
as possible and dressed their children well, sent them to school, and likely delighted in European art, music, and culture. 
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Despite this, life was hard. Medicine was 
not ‘modern, and death from disease and 
childbirth were common. Daily life could 
not have been that easy, even for the more 
privileged. 


The first Riley to consider himself an Amer- 
ican was Eliphaz’s son, Ninian Riley (1726- 
1814), born in Maryland. He joined the 
Maryland Militia in 1748 and fought in the 
Revolutionary War alongside his sons, un- 
cles, and cousins. Ninian took the Patriot’s 
Oath of Fidelity and owned 100 acres of 
land in Prince George’s County in Maryland. 
Ninian and his wife, Elizabeth Taylor (1728- 
1812), had at least ten children. 


Ninian Riley’s family moved to North 
Carolina, where each household received 
a considerable land tract in an attempt to 





Painting of the Battle of Guilford Court House (March 15, 1781) from Soldiers of the American settle and populate the region. Several of 
Revolution by H. Charles McBarron. “[General Nathaniel] Greene observed as the veteran First his sons were ministers, including Ninian Ri- 
Maryland Continentals threw back a British attack and countered with a bayonet charge. As ° : 

they reformed their line, William Washington’s Light Dragoons raced by to rescue raw troops of ley, Jr, and Garrard Riley (1766 1830), both 
the Fifth Maryland who had buckled under a furious assault of British Grenadiers and Guards.” of whom accompanied him to North Caro- 
(Source: Center of Military History.) lina with their families. Garrard was born in 


Frederick, Maryland. 


Reverend Garrard Riley married Frances Wright (1769- i ee 
1835) in Surry, North Carolina, in 1786, and they too had Ae 

ten or more children. Garrard moved on to Kentucky and 
participated in the 1801 Cane Ridge Revival. This ex- 
traordinary Christian camp meeting helped to highlight 
both the unifying dogmas of Protestant sects, but also 
to define the differences between Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, and Baptist belief systems. Garrard Riley Sr. was a 
much respected and admired member of his community, 
always referred to as Reverend Garrard Riley. 


Reverend Riley lived several years in Kentucky before 
moving on to Ohio with his family, where they settled 
just north of the Ohio River. It is here that he became 
actively involved in the 
Underground Railroad 
in Clermont County, 
Ohio through two 
Seperate congrega- 





The Bethel Baptist Church ts one of the featured stops on the Clermont County 
tions. Fromthe Cler- — Freedom Trail. 


mont County brochure 
“Freedom Trail:” 


“Sugar Tree Wesleyan Church and Cemetery - Crane School House Rd. Bethel, OH 
45106. The Sugar Tree Wesleyan Church, founded by anti-slavery Methodists in 
1845, was one of the first Wesleyan churches organized in Ohio.” “The church was 
also the site of numerous anti-slavery meetings held by Rev. Gerrard P. Riley, a later 
pastor of the church. Riley Church was attended by the many individuals involved in 
the Underground Railroad ...”. 
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Rev. Garrard Riley 
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Reverend Garrard Riley helped organize the Bethel Baptist Church, the 


first emancipating society west of the Alleghenies and actively participat- 


——— ——— ————_—_— 


AN ADDRESS 


ed in the Underground Railroad with that congregation. pHLAVERED RY 
Rev Riley’s son, Zachariah Riley (1794-1875), served in the war of 1812 ABRAHAM LI NCOLN, 
when he was 18 years old. Zachariah was captured by the British and meron Thin 


Indians at Fort Meigs but was paroled and exchanged. He moved to Ohio Springfield Washingtonian Temperance Society, 


with his father, where he married Mary Polly Swing (1797-1879). He lived 
to be 80 years of age. He also served the Union Army during the Civil War 
and was a member of a fraternal organization for veterans, the Grand 


Army of the Republic. 


James S. Riley (1830-1898) served as a Captain in the Union Army during 
the American Civil War. He left Ohio to farm in Kentucky and married 
Synthela Yates (1860-1921). They had five children, Including William H. 
Riley (1859-1933), my great-grandfather. While all of his ancestors farmed 
in addition to ministering, James was the first not to preach. His family 
line remained in Kentucky and farmed. His uncles and cousins continued 











(be Se 


to colonize new settlements in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois and make names AT THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
for themselves in the ministry. One of his uncles, Reverend John Wright BPRUNGFIELO. ILLINOIS 
Riley, helped settle Bloomfield, Illinois, and was the first pastor of the | Cn the 22d Day af Febrnary, 142 


Baptist church in Bloomfield organized in 1830. Reverend J. W. Riley be- 
came involved in the Washingtonian Temperance Society chapter started 
with the support of Abraham Lincoln, and was elected the chapter’s first 





president. Unlike the other members of his family, James Riley was not 


religiously inclined. 


Abraham Lincoln supported the Washingtonian Temper- 
ance Society and spoke at many of their meetings. Rev- 
erend William Riley was the president of the Bloomfield 


William H. Riley (1859-1933) married Minnie P. Neal (1868-1944). The chapter. 
couple had three children, the oldest of whom was Wilford Riley (1892- 
1950), the father of Harry/Henry Riley (1916-1988). 


While my father, Harry, grew up in William and Minnie’s household, he told me very little about them or his father, Wilford. 





William and Minnie Pauline Riley, the grandparents 
of my father, Harry Riley. 


| have no memories of stories about any of them. That left a hole or gap in the 
creation of my identity. 


William Riley was born in Dayton, Kentucky, and later moved to Belleview, Ken- 
tucky. He lived in Belleview during both the Great Flood of 1913 and at the start 
of World War |. As Belleview is situated along the Ohio River, he likely had per- 
sonal experience with that disaster. Through ancestry research, | learned that 
William served during World War | and was stationed at Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
His regiment served on the German front, where he was wounded and returned 
to the States through Tampa, Florida. 


| don’t know if he and Minnie were kindhearted or what kind of people they 
were. | learned that he was a farmer and a carpenter, but that is all | know. | also 
wonder why my father never spoke of them or about his father, his aunts, or his 
cousins. 


Wilford Riley married Anna E. Nix (1897-1918). | wrote a great deal about 
Anna, my grandmother. They had four children, two of whom died in infan- 

cy. My father was their third child followed by Grace Riley born in 1917. After 
Anna’s death, baby Grace who was eight months old when her mother died, 
disappeared. | was 68 years old before | discovered what happened to her. One 
section written here is about Grace. 


Years after Anna’s death, Wilford married Alice Spangler (1896-1991). While | 
do not remember her, | remember visiting her farm and fishing in a creek on her 
property with my father. 
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My father, Harry, never knew anything about his mother or baby sister, and | appreciate the hole that this left in the cre- 
ation of his identity and sense of self. Knowing where we come from is central to how we view ourselves. My father created 
myths and lies to fill in the gaps about all that he did not know about himself and his family of origin. 


My Nix Ancestors, the family of Anna E. Nix 


| know less about Anna’s family than Wilford’s. On Anna’s side, | can only trace back two generations to her parents and her 
grandparents, this despite all of the genealogy resources available. 


Anna’s grandparents were Edward Nix 
(1799-1870) and Ann McDaniel (1819-1905) 
and had six sons. Anna managed Drover’s 
Inn, a rooming house located next to a cat- 
tle-yard and a train depot in Paris, Kentucky. 
After her husband died, Ann continued to 
live at the inn with her children until shortly 
before her death. 


Anna’s parents were Elisha B. Nix (1852- 
1899) and Alice Lukes (1875-after 1923). El- 
isha was one of six brothers who lived with 
his wife and mother at the inn until he died. 
He worked as a brakeman on the Maysville 
Division of the K.C. Railroad. Elisha was se- 
verely injured while uncoupling a train and 
died within days. 





Widow Alice Nix married Luther Rankin. The couple, along with Luther’s brother, Samuel Rankin, and her daughters Anna 
and Eliza, moved to Newport, Kentucky, and had one son, John T. Rankin. | mention this because, according to the 1910 U.S. 
Census report, the home on Second Street in Newport situated next to the Ohio River housed multiple families. In addition 
to Luther’s brother, Samuel, Alice’s daughters, and the couple’s son John T. Rankin, lived Alice’s niece, Evaline Nix-Ferris, her 
husband, Mark Ferris, and two of their children. 


Elisha’s brother, Theophilus Nix (1858-1916), married Ellen Stokely (1870-d/o/d unknown) and lived in Newport, Kentucky. 
They had two daughters, Maud and Evaline. Evaline Nix married Mark Ferris and is the family referenced that lived with 
Alice and Luther Rankin. 


Several of Elisha’s brothers were colorful characters. His brother Napoleon Riley (1847-1904) moved to Lexington. A 
painter and shopkeeper by trade, Napoleon was a member of the Kentucky electoral college. Brother Theodore (1856- 
1927) played baseball for the Paris Mutuals, before the creation of a national baseball league. His famous nickname was 
“Toppy Nix.” The ladies admired him, and according to the Courrier Journal of Louisville (August 4, 1876), Toppy “was the 
most handsome player in Kentucky.” His image on the newly created baseball cards was popular. One female admirer from 
Cincinnati named a racehorse “Toppy Nix” after him. 


Ann McDaniel-Nix died in abject poverty. Most of the references to 
her in the Bourbon News were court judgements for monies owed to 
creditors. A few years before her death, she moved to First Street in 
Paris. Her obituary in the Bourbon News mentions that she was likely 
the oldest resident of Paris at the time, and that she was well known 
and respected. 


Toppy Nix, veteran of the ball 
as far back as 1862, approach-| 





ed a Oa Sunday afternoon dur- 
ime the Paris-Winchester game and 
asked him innocently: “Where do 










ti 


| keep the extra bases?" “‘What 
4 you mean, cld fellow?” inquired | 
Stranger.” Why, I just saw a) 
Paris player steal two bases," repli- 
ed Toppy, as he sidled away, a la} 

Chaplin. 


Over the years, | collected other bits and pieces of information about 
the children and grandchildren of Edward and Ann Mc Daniel-Nix. Still, 
these relatives are not in my direct line of descent, so | have not includ- 
ed them here. ~~ 





From the Bourbon News, July 1922 





Anna Nix-Riley: 
My Paternal Grandmother 
(Written in 2012) 


| cannot imagine my grandmother’s life. This summary is a small attempt to patch together the pieces that | garnered from 
documents | found on genealogy sites, from newspaper articles and historical events. 


Anna Elizabeth Nix was born in July 1897 in Paris, Kentucky, to Elisha and Alice Nix. Elisha was 45, and Alice was 22 years 
old. They lived with his mother, Ann, who managed Drover’s Inn, a hotel and tavern that served as a stage stop for cattle 
drovers and native Americans. Ann’s father died when she was two years old, and while her mother was pregnant with 
her younger daughter, Elizabeth (Elish). Alice Nix married Luther Rankin in November 1900. Soon after, the couple and her 
daughters relocated to Newport, KY. 


In a 1910 census report, 13-year-old Anna is listed as the step-daughter of Luther Rankin and employed as a packer in a 
canning factory. By this time, the family included an 8-year-old, John Rankin. The household included Luther’s brother, 
Samuel, Anna’s cousin, Evaline, her husband, Mark Ferris, and their one-and-one-half-year-old daughter, Nellie. All nine 
family members resided at 209 Second Street in Newport, Kentucky, located in the poorest section of town as all of the 
homes along this street bordered the Ohio River and were prone to frequent flooding. 


Mark Ferris was a carpenter. | can only presume that Anna met Wilford through him, as Wilford was also a carpenter. Anna 
married Wilford Riley on December 31, 1912, in Covington, Kentucky, when she was 15 years old. Her marriage license 
shows that she was 18 at the time, but that was likely not truthful as all other records bear out her real age. It is likely also 
the reason they married in Covington is that neither of them lived here and were less likely to run into someone who knew 
them. 


Two weeks after their marriage, the new bride was photographed by the Cincinnati Post, measuring the rising floodwaters 
in their home located near Isabella and Southgate Streets in Newport. 1913 was the year of one of the worst floods ever 
recorded, which has come to be known as the “Great Miami Flood.” The flood reached its peak in early March 1913. (The 
Little Miami River enters the Ohio River just above Dayton, Kentucky, and the entire northern Kentucky area suffered ex- 
treme flooding.) 


Fifteen years old, newly married, and her home destroyed by floodwaters: it is questionable if any of their relatives were 
in a position to help as they too likely lost everything in the catastrophe. That is a lot for anyone to cope with, let alone a 
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The second image in this series of photos ts of Anna Nix Riley, just two weeks after marrying Wilford Riley, measuring the water rise in their 
home during a winter flood. Their home was approximately tvo blocks from Anna’s paren s home . 
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Map of Newport, Kentucky 1912. Anna Riley lived within the circled area. All of the homes along the Ohio River’s edge were under water in 1913 during the 
“Great Miami Flood.” 


15-year-old girl. | cannot imagine that this is the life of which she dreamed! 


A year later, on January 27, 1914, the couple gave birth to an infant daughter. The infant was listed as “stillborn” and buried 
at Evergreen Cemetery. What a blow to such a young girl! Was she given time and permission to grieve? Was anyone there 
to offer support? It must also be noted that World War | started raging in Europe in 1914. While America claimed neutrali- 
ty, the war impacted our nation and its citizens in numerous ways to include the temporary closure of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


On February 2, 1915, the couple gave birth to their second daughter, Winnifred Elizabeth. That same year, Northern Ken- 
tucky was devastated by a series of tornadoes, the worst ever recorded in the area. The storm struck in July 1915. Where 
were Anna and her baby when the tornadoes struck? Did she have shelter? Hundreds of people were left homeless or in 
severely damaged homes in every northern 
Kentucky city, including Covington, New- 
port, Dayton, Belleview, and Fort Thomas. 


The young couple’s son, Henry Riley, 

was born May 27, 1916, while the fam- 

ily resided in Covington, Kentucky. Just 
eighteen years old, Anna now had two 
babies to raise- a newborn and one-year- 
old Winnifred. That is a lot of diapers and 
feedings at a time when cloth diapers were 
hand washed daily, and women made baby 
food at home. Social services for impov- 
erished families were absent, and low-in- 
come families had to rely on churches and 
families for assistance. 





Life did not get more comfortable for | ee ee a . ee 
them. Wilford took on employment as Outside the Courthouse and jail, flood of April 1913, Newport, 
a farmer in DeCoursey, Kentucky, some KY. (From a postcard, courtesy of Paul A. Tenkotte.) 


distance from their home in Covington. 
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Farming was not a high-paid job. 

While coping with poverty and 

likely the absence of necessary 

of’ Tragedy Is Visited 1 medical care, Baby Winnifred 
—— “E took ill and died of pneumonia 

gti Aa obies Beck, Whe — onApril 17, 1917, when she was 
— | () but two years old. Anna was 

Hosta and Babe Te Ain’ Pee") about seven months pregnant 

eee with the couple’s fourth child, 

4) Grace Riley, when Winnifred 
died. Grace was subsequently 
born on June 5, 1917. That same 
day, Wilford Riley registered 
for the draft and requested an 
exemption from military service. 
The United States had officially 
declared war on Germany on 
April 6, 1917, and their future 
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children. That did not end their relationship. Anna and Beck corresponded, and Beck asked Anna to 
aed al the iad He leave her husband and join him in St. Louis. 


ov LS te seen) Beck returned to the area and booked a room at the Grand Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, just a short 
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w|) trolley ride across the river from Covington. On February 23, 1918, Anna met Beck at the hotel. She 
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renee A na tr § took baby Grace with her to that meeting, presumably, to leave with Beck for St. Louis. Anna, how- 
ever, refused to leave her husband and family to go with him. Overcome with grief and disappoint- 
ment, Beck wrote a seven-page letter while Anna slept on the bed with her baby, and then shot 


Anna and killed himself. So ended the life of twenty-year-old 
Anna Nix Riley. 


Alice Rankin buried her daughter Anna at Evergreen Cemetery 
south of Newport, Kentucky. No headstone marked her grave. 
Wilford and his son, Henry (my father), moved in with his 
parents in Dayton, Kentucky. Baby Grace disappeared from the 
record. Anna was no more than a young girl beaten down by 
the bleakness of life marred by death, natural disasters, pov- 
erty, and war. All young girls dream of a better life. She never 
experienced that. | cannot imagine how difficult her life must 
have been! 





The Chicage Daily Tribune. 
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Anna’s Story: Rest in Peace,Grandmother 
(Written in 2018) 


One-hundred years after the death of Anna E. Riley (nee Nix) and | finally have the closure denied to my father. Anna at long 
last has a tombstone, and | finally know what happened to her baby daughter, Grace E. Riley. 


My father never knew more than myths and rumors about his mother. He could not talk about her to his family and, from 
childhood, built a myth around the little information that he had. He knew that 
she was a victim of murder by a lover who then killed himself. That much was 
accurate, but in my father’s myth, his mother was a Cherokee princess killed by a 
brave to whom she had been promised in marriage after she married my grandfa- 
ther. 























Anna was not Cherokee. She was of Irish descent, and then there is the ‘princess’ 
part. How is it that all white people of his generation who had Indian heritage 
insisted that his native American ancestor was a chief or a princess? At any rate, 
twenty-year-old Anna was killed by a man much her senior who was enamored of 
her. She may or may not have committed adultery with him. She met him at the 
Grand Hotel in Cincinnati in February 1918 and told him that she would not leave 
behind her family to be with him. Overwhelmed with grief, he killed her, wrote 

a seven-page suicide letter explaining all of this, then killed himself. In the hotel 
room with them was Anna’s eight-month-old daughter, Grace Riley. 


After Anna’s death, my grandfather, Wilford, and his three-year-old son, Henry 
(my father), moved in with Wilford’s parents. My grandfather surrendered baby 
Grace to one of several children’s homes in Cincinnati. After that, she disap- 
peared. No trace of Grace appeared in any of my genealogy searches. | never 
knew what happened to her. | always mourned her. How could her family care 
so little about her? Neither Anna nor Wilford’s parents were willing (or able?) 
to take her in. What kind of people voluntarily relinquished their child, their 
grandchild? 


One hundred years later, | finally learned what happened to Grace. A child- 
less couple adopted her, and by an account of one of her daughters, loved, 
even ‘doted’ on her. (Out of respect to her family’s right to privacy, | will not 
use their surnames.) They renamed Grace ‘Kalya’. Kalya had a happy child- 
hood, grew up, married, and had five children of her own. | am so glad to 
know that her parents and her children dearly loved her and | no longer pity 
her. Through adoption, she escaped the lies and the secrets that shaped my 
father, who grew up feeling a deep sense of shame and inadequacy. 


While some of the shame was of his own making, | do not doubt that my 
father’s family played a role in his sense of inadequacy. Henry became Harry, 
and he left his family at the age of sixteen. He assumed Grace Riley’s birth- 
date. That is why he had two birthdates in his military records. His correct 
date of birth was not a part of his military records until he had to receive 

a top-secret security clearance from the Army for his role in the Nurnberg 
trials. My father divorced himself from his family so completely that he told 
me that he had no living relatives, no aunts, cousins, or uncles. That, too, was 
a lie. After my father died, | learned that his aunts lived just a few blocks from 
us when we lived in Newport, Kentucky, 1961-1962. 


Grace, a/k/a Kalya, escaped whatever drove Harry’s demons. | am happy for 
Kalya, a/k/a Grace Riley with her adoptive parents. her and her children. They grew up feeling loved and cherished. They likely 
Kalya died in 1969 in Cicinnati, Ohio. | correspond with — did not experience physical or sexual abuse or have their family torn apart by 
one Dene aa tal alcoholism. | inherited enough of my father’s shame that | don’t want them 

to know what it was like to grow up in Harry’s household. His inadequacies 
18 


colored all of his children’s lives. It is enough for me to know that Grace escaped that family history and experienced some- 
thing better. Bless her and her descendants! 


The final part which | started with: Anna 
Riley was buried without a tombstone or 
anything to mark her life or her passing. —— 
Her affair made her an anathema to my Te ge'Zy fe 
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father’s family, and my father said he nev- 
er knew where they buried his mother. 

It took some searching for me to learn 
where. | tried to visit her grave last year, 
but there was no stone, and even the 
plot marker was deeply buried beneath 
the soil and grass. This year, | bought her 
a headstone. Anna deserves this much. 
Through her son and her daughter, she is 
the ancestor of two completely different 
families tied together only through her 
DNA. | cannot despise my grandmother 
for her possible infidelities. By the time 
that she died, she had lost two children 
and knew nothing except poverty and 
want. Does every twenty-year-old not 
wish for more? In the end, she chose her _ 


family and died for that decision. Rest in Anna Riley’s grave in Evergreen Cemetery, Newport, Kentucky. | first visited her grave in 2016 

. . . and learned that she had no tombstone. In 2018, one hundred years after her passing, | had 
peace, Anna. Your life was not in vain. this stone placed on her grave. No life should go unacknowledged! She is the ancestor of two 
families. 
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My Father Was an Enigma. 
Written in 2012 


Harry Riley was an enigma. There is just no way to reconcile the many facets that made up the man that | knew as my fa- 
ther. There is no way to combine the gentle, soft-spoken, and sometimes affable man with the one who hurt his daughters. 
He was a man of lies and deceptions, and yet he was needy and loving. 


Harry had more than one recorded name and birthdate. He claimed he was unaware of this until the Army did a security 
background check before assigning him to the Army’s War Crimes Group in Nurnberg. Growing up, | learned that | could 
not believe much of what he told me, yet | think this may be true. | believe it because of what | learned about his family 

years after his death; things that my father never knew; things that could have changed his understanding about his own 
life. 


Harry Riley had no memories of his mother, Anna Nix-Riley. She died when he was three years old, and his family nev- 

er sooke of her. He learned very quickly never to ask questions about her; the topic of his mother was taboo. They likely 
thought that not telling Harry about his mother and how she died was for his own good. The problem with family secrets is 
that the bigger the secret, the more fiction and deceptions are required to sustain it. 


Anna Nix-Riley was about 20 years old when she died. She was murdered at the Grand Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Feb. 
23, 1918, by William L. Beck, a man who wanted Anna to leave her husband and go with him. Anna refused. While she lay 
sleeping, he wrote a seven-page letter explaining his actions, then shot and killed both her and himself. 


Anna had brought her infant daughter, Grace, with her to the hotel. Grace was unharmed but completely disappeared out 
of my father’s life after this. Harry never knew what had happened to his sister or why she disappeared. It was another 
secret kept from him. 


ig 


The Cincinnati Enquirer sensationalized this event and ran the suicide letter, stories, and facts about both Beck’s and Anna’s 
families for several days. In 1918, this was a scandal that brought unbearable shame to both families. They could not hide 
the truth from their friends and neighbors who followed every salacious detail in their morning paper. Beck’s family lived 

in Missouri, so they were relatively spared, 
but the Riley family was local and bore the 
brunt of the media’s attention. 


Wilford moved from Covington back with 
his parents. Harry Riley was raised by his 
grandparents as well as by his father. As | 
discovered many years later, Wilford was a 
popular and well-loved uncle within a tightly 
knit family. His children and his siblings and 
their children remained close and continued 
to enjoy family relationships, including hol- 
idays, vacations, and visits to each other’s 
homes. Harry remained a part of his family 
network until 1950 when he cut all ties with 
them. No one knows why. 





During the 1930s, Harry was a singer ata Ag .- oe ‘ , 
local radio station in Cincinnati when pro- . pee SB Mas ie 

grams were broadcast live, and radio shows 

featured bands and singers. In 1942, Harry Harry Riley with his dogs on his father’s farm in Alexandria, Kentucky, about 1940. 

Joined the Army. He did not see combat 

during World War II, but while stationed in 

Germany during the occupation and reconstruction, he played a 
role in the Nurnberg Trials. 


While Staff Seargent Riley was a mere office clerk, he found him- 
self in a unique role. He and the soldiers he supervised copied all 
of the documents recovered from the Nazi regime. They copied 
all of the briefs and evidence for the courts during the trials. His 
office sent copies of everything recovered or produced back to 
the States. In 1945, this was a complicated process. “Xerography,” 
as it was then called, was in its infancy. The copy machines were 
cumbersome and sensitive. They used selenium plates to make 
reproductions, and the constant use made the machines over- 
heat frequently. It was the first and most substantial use of copy 
machines at the time. 


| mentioned that two birthdays appear in my father’s records. 
One was his own, and the other was his sister Winnifred’s. He 
always told us that his name was Harry Gordon Riley. In fact, his 
name was Henry, and he had no middle name. When | buried my 
father in 1988 at Florida National Cemetery in Bushnell, | provided 
what information | had for his tombstone. | did not realize that 
the name on his grave was incorrect until | received the letter 
from the President of the United States thanking the family for 

his service, but Harry was the name that he used throughout his 
life. 


Me (Dottie) beside Harry Riley’s grave at Florida National Cemetery in 
Bushnell, Florida. 





Memoir: | Never Talk About My Parents... 


Written July 2017 

















Mom (Sofie Schneider-Riley) with Liz and me (Dottie) 
in 1951 


Below: My Dad, Harry Riley, holding Marie. Dottie (me) 
with doll and Liz about 1955 in Tuscon. 





| never talked about my parents. They were a disappointment, but more 
than anything, | feel deeply sorry for them and their lives. 


My father never knew his mother or anything about her. Where memories 
should have been, my father filled the holes with fantasies and confabula- 
tions. My father wove myths, lies, and fantasies throughout his life. | knew 
that as a child, but had to relearn that lesson several times as an adult. | 
could write pages detailing the numerous tales he told, but that is not the 
focus here. Self-deception is how he coped with conflicts and inflated his 
wounded ego. 


My mother was the oldest of two children born in 1925 to Elizabeth and 
Otto Schneider, residents of Nurnberg, Germany. At nineteen years old, she 
married Erich Ansteeg, reportedly a member of Hitler’s SS. My mother said 
he was cruel and violent. They divorced a little more than two years later. 
Less than a year after the divorce, during the Allied Occupation of Germany, 
she married thirty-two-year-old Staff Sergeant Henry Riley, a member of the 
U.S. Army. In a war-ravaged country with no luxuries available, my mother, a 
talented seamstress, sewed her wedding gown out of a silk parachute that 
my father got for her. 


Ansteeg fathered my oldest sister, Elisabeth. Liz suffered from polio, and my 
mother turned to Harry (Henry) for medical treatment that was unavailable 
to German citizens. Soon after their marriage, the Army transferred Sergeant 
Riley back to the U.S.A. with his new family, and sometime after that, they 
discharged him from active service. 


| know from talking to my (second) cousin, Gordon, that my father took his 
family back to Newport, where they briefly stayed with Harry’s aunt. They 
disappeared without explanation. Gordon got up one morning, and my fa- 
ther and his family were gone, and his parents and aunts and uncles refused 
to talk about it. That was the last time Gordon saw or heard from my father. 
When we talked about it many years later, Gordon and | could only speculate 
about what might have happened. | guess that Harry may have been caught 
sexually abusing Liz or one of the younger children. 


Harry re-enlisted in the Army in 1950. Over the next few years, he was sta- 
tioned in the San Francisco Bay area where Marie and | were born, and Ft. 
Huachuca, Arizona. He re-enlisted in the Army Reserves and was stationed 
in Germany after my grandfather had a severe heart attacks. My sister, Erika, 
was born in Nurnberg. Upon his return to the U.S., he remained enlisted in 
the Army Reserves assigned to Fort Campbell, Kentucky. 


Funny thing. When we returned to Newport in the 1960s, my father always 
insisted that he had no family. | discovered decades later that we had cous- 
ins and their families living just a few blocks from us! | cannot explain that. 


My father worked as a janitor and maintenance man. He had a full-time 


day job and worked nights cleaning offices. Even with two jobs, we barely scraped by. We did not have a telephone, but 
someone had given my father a black and white TV set with a snowy image. That TV, with its rigged antenna, held a central 


position in our living room. 


My father’s poverty must have been a bitter disappointment to my mother. She came from an affluent German family 
who managed to hold on to their business until the early 1940s when the Allies bombed it. After the war, my grandfather 
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became quite wealthy as a painting contractor, and rebuilding 
Germany made that a most lucrative enterprise. 


Mom could never accept her diminished social status. She didn’t 
lie like my father, but she bragged about stupid things to the 
point of embarrassing us. Her most frequent boast was about 
how we were going to be millionaires after our grandparents 
died. Mom had no way to foresee the events that would unfold 
between 1963 and 1968. She never experienced anything during 
her last years except pain, humiliation, and bitter poverty. 


In 1963 | reported the sexual abuse | suffered by my father. My 
mother did not believe me even after my father confessed to 
‘carnal knowledge with a minor. My mother became cruel and 
degraded me. My mother encountered a former friend while 
standing in a checkout line in a grocery store. She said to the 
friend, “That’s the hussy that lied about my husband.” | was but 
twelve years old. Other times, she referred to me as “the hussy 
who stole her husband.” 


My mother quickly turned to drink and severely neglected her 
children. We were eventually all placed in foster homes and 
institutions. My father went to prison. My mother followed her 
new man to Pennsylvania, where she thought she had friends and 
where she died on June 23, 1968, of a heart attack. She was only 
43 years old. 


My mother had several harrowing war experiences, but these, 
too, are fodder for future stories. She was not evil. She simply 
could not cope with the consequences of choices that she made 
under challenging conditions, and her brother and parents were 
no help. As far back as 1959, Mom wanted to leave my father, but 
her parents would not hear of it. Of course, they had no way of 
knowing what he was doing to their granddaughters, and | doubt 
if my mother would ever have admitted the truth to them. More 
than anything, | pity my mother. ~~ 


Top: Easter, 19617 in Cincinnati, Ohio. Marie, Erika (Rickey) and Dottie. We 
always received matching new dresses for Easter. 


Midpage: Mom with my baby sister, Edna. Newport, 1962. By this time, our 
poverty was evident. We lived in a small, yellow cottage in an impoverished 
neighborhood. Mom made all of our clothes. Food was scarce and medical 
care non-existent. 


Bottom: My sister, Liz, and our mother, 1960, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mom sewed 
the dress Liz is wearing. She made most of our clothing. 
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We Were Broken. 
Written in February 2020 after the death of my sister, Elizabeth. 


Watercolor 2018: Erika, Marie, Dottie, and Liz. 
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We were broken. 

We were children brought up with abuse, lies and recriminations. 
We were humiliated, put down and made to feel shame, 

We were blamed for the failures of our parents 

And made to feel responsible for their happiness or pain. 

We were pitched one against the other and never learned to unite. 
The accusations we internalized as children 

Stayed with us for the rest of our lives. 

We were broken. 


We played roles, 

But we were all too broken to play any of them well. 

One became the Caretaker, but her own youthful needs stood in her way. 
One became the Scapegoat, but her endless fight against this label 

Only set her up for more reproach and blame. 

One became the dependent Baby whose needs could never be met 

By siblings too self-absorbed and lacking any sense of self-worth. 

We were broken. 


One became the Instigator who perpetually stirred up discontent. 

And the parents who defined us? They stood on their pedestals even after death 
With their long-gone but still audible voices directing the play. 

Never criticize them. Never blame them. Never speak ill of the dead. 

We were their victims and we were broken- 

Too broken to unite and lift each other up. 

Ever fragmented and tearing each other down. 

We are broken still today. ~~ 
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Growing Up in A Different Place and Time. 





Me (Dottie), Marie and Mom (Sofie) about 1955, Ft. Huachuca, AZ. 


Below: My grandparent’s house at Aussere Grossweidenmuehl Strasse 19. 
My uncle moved the business to a different location advertised on the side 
of the building and is owned by his son, Siegfried Schneider. 





Harry and Sofie moved to California in 1950. In addition to 
Elizabeth, my mother’s child by a previous marriage, they 
had three children, Gordon Riley (1950), who died soon 
after birth, Dorothy Joan Riley, born in 1951, and Marie 
Louise Riley, born in 1953. 


Soon after my birth, | was diagnosed with Leukemia, which 
at the time was a fatal diagnosis. The doctors did not ex- 
pect me to survive. My hero was a TV character, Hopalong 
Cassidy. As a final wish to a dying child, a local foundation 
arranged for Hopalong Cassidy (William Boyd) to come to 
my hospital room. 


So, why am | still alive? | have the Army to thank for that. 
Just a few years before, the Army ended the war in the Pa- 
cific by dropping two atom bombs on Japan (1945). Testing 
on these new weapons was on-going in Nevada. The Army 
quickly discovered that one of the consequences of expo- 
sure to atomic explosions was radiation poisoning, and no 
one knew how to treat this condition. 


The Army was researching treatment for those affected by 
atomic radiation, and some of the first “Guinea-pigs” were 


children diagnosed with Leukemia. Thanks to this research, 
a greater understanding of Leukemia came about, and the 
survival rate went from zero to 80%. After several years of 
treatment, the disease went into remission. No one knew 
that the condition would not re-surface. My parents always 
expected that | would get sick again and die. 


Marie Louise was born in 1953 in San Martinez, California, 


and soon after that, my father was re-assigned by the Army to 


Ft. Huachuca, Arizona. 


By 1956 we had moved back to Germany. My father worked 
for my grandfather in his painting firm, and Erika Rosemarie 
was born in August 1956 in Nurnberg. In January 1959, they 
had another child, Paul Leo, but he too died a few days after 
birth. 


| cannot omit my life as a child in Germany. Some of my 
fondest memories originated there. We lived in one of my 
grandparent’s apartments. It was a four-story building with 
apartments upstairs over a storefront on the first floor. My 
grandparents stayed in an efficiency unit behind the store 


during the daytime but maintained a bedroom in the apartment, which was theirs before they gave it up so that my family 


would have a place to live. 


Our apartment had three bedrooms. One, my grandparents occupied. My parents slept in the middle room, and my sisters 
and | slept in the third bedroom. My sisters and | shared two beds. There was no central heat, so in the winter months, we 
pre-warmed our beds with bed warmers. Under the feather-filled duvets, it was snug and warm. 


In the corner of the bedroom in which my parents slept was a ceramic tile covered stove. It was lit only on the most bitter 
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nights in January and February, and the doors to the side 
bedrooms were left open to allow the heat to warm these 
rooms. 


The kitchen served as both a living room and a kitchen. 
There was a large, combination stove and oven that both 
burned coal and had gas burners for cooking. The coal 
stove served as the primary source of heat. The kitchen 
table sat in front of the couch with chairs placed on the 
opposite side. These were the warmest seats as they 
backed up to the stove. A large schrunk (cabinet) took 

up an entire wall to the left of the couch and table, anda 
smaller storage cabinet where my mother kept dry goods 
occupied the far right corner of the room. We had no 
refrigerator, telephone, or television, but a radio graced 
the schrunk. The kitchen opened on to a small balcony. 
During the winter months, my mother used the balcony 
like a refrigerator. We shopped for food daily. Every day, 
we went to the grocer, the butcher, and the baker for that 
day’s groceries. Fortunately, all of these merchants had 
stores within a block from our building. | loved the smells 
Bottom: Schnieglinger Strasse School where | attended grades 1-4. It has of the bakery and the loaves of fresh, warm brown bread 
been renamed to Dr. Theo Schoeller School. wrapped in brown paper to carry home. 





Top: The Kaiser’s Imperial Castle in Nurnberg. 


In the 1950s, Nurnberg, girls and women wore only skirts 
and dresses. We sometimes wore pants under our dresses during the coldest winter months, but shorts on girls and wom- 
en were rarely seen or worn. My grandmother was adamant that her daughter and granddaughters dressed “properly” 
and could wear only dresses. Our entire wardrobe consisted of three to four dresses each. We had one dress reserved for 
special occasions. We had one dress for school that we wore all week and then changed into our play clothes as soon as 
we got home from school. The dress worn to school this week became next week’s play dress. This rotation helped to cut 
down on dirty clothes, essential since we had no washer and dryer. My mother did the wash using a manual wringer wash- 
er kept in the basement and hung all of the clothes out on lines to dry. 


My mother sewed all of our clothes, but | rarely received a new dress. Our clothing was passed down from one sister to 
the next and altered accordingly. We were always thrilled to receive a “new” dress even when it was an altered hand-me- 
down. We did get new shoes, always leather with sturdy soles, but we rarely had more than a single pair that fit. Gym 
shoes or sneakers? | did not own a single pair until we moved back to the States, and after | was eleven years old. That was 
also when our mother started letting us wear pants and shorts. 


While living in Germany, bathing was different as well. We took a bath once a week in the tub. Mom boiled water to warm 
the water as we had no hot water faucet. We filled the tub once. First, Mom bathed baby Erika, and then Marie and | 
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Christmas was an extraordinary time in Nurn- 
berg. There is the Christkindlesmarkt in front 
of the main town hall and the Church of Our 
Lady. Beside it stands Schoener Brunnen, 
Xo) (ol=Jamcelelaie-llamlamial-eyal-] X-Melm-mClel dalle 
spire. The annual market features merchant 
oXolol dak minelarm-lcelelatemaal-mv\celalemm-lalemaal= 
smells of Lebkuchen, sausages, and spices fill 
the air. 


At home, my mother decorated a real tree 
Vii demr-(oidby-] mor-alel(=\-Mme) a(-m cole) @alelelemar-lal-al ays 
the tinsel one or two strands at a time. The 
tree was spectacular! 


We usually received two gifts; a toy and new 
clothing, but there were also oranges, figs, 

oF Keer aremalen ape (=1 i (er-Lel(-m delim -melaellar-lal iy 
roll CeMavolm-licelaeMma’(-Mel-lem-Mv(olale(-laiel malaat=m-l' 
Christmas! 





washed together in the same water. That is not to 
suggest that we were dirty for the rest of the week. 
Every night, we filled an over-sized bathroom sink with 
water. First, we washed our face, neck, and ears, and 
then our chest and arms. Next, we soaped our private 
parts and ended by washing our legs and feet. Both my 
mother and sometimes our grandmother checked us 
after to make sure that we were clean. Germans are so 
averse to dirt that they not only clean their homes but 
also sweep and wash their sidewalks. 


| loved living in Germany. | was allowed to go wherever 
| pleased as long as | was home by dinner. Most of the 
time, my parents had no idea where | was and never 
asked me either. My cousin, Siegfried, and | spent a lot 
of time together. A few blocks behind our house was a 
dike beside the Pegnitz River. The area below the em- 
bankment edging the river was called the Wiesen, and 
this was our favorite playground. During the summer 
months, we played along the river’s banks and had 
favorite spots for wading. In the winter, we sledded 
down the hill but had to be careful so as not to end up 
in the icy water. 


Our parents warned us frequently to never go into the 
river. During World War Il, the Germans heavily mined 
the river to resist allied soldiers. For that reason, we 
always waded in the same spot that we knew was safe. 
Once, we watched from the bank while some children 
waded in a place where we never went. Siegfried 

and | left and played somewhere else. That night, 

we learned from our parents that one of these boys 
stepped on a mine and died. | don’t think that | ever 
waded in the river again. 


Siegfried and | roamed all over the city, including the 
old, historic part of Nurnberg and the Kaiser’s grand 
castle. We did not go there often as it was a very long 
walk. A friend’s family had an apple orchard, and 
towards the end of the summer, when the apples were 
due to ripen, picking bags of apples to bring home 
motivated us to make that long trek. 


Every two to three blocks held ruins; skeletal remains 
from houses struck by bombs during the war. While 
Nurnberg rebuilt quickly and most of the city trans- 
formed itself within a few short years, privately owned 
properties followed at their own pace. They sometimes 
did not rebuild until the property sold or the owner 
died. It was an odd sight: bright, new or reconstructed 
buildings on modern streets blighted by the intermit- 
tent skeletal ruins. One of these was on our street in 
the next block. We sometimes entered the front rooms 
of this building but did not explore the others. There 
was always the risk of unexploded munitions present 
under the rubble, and while we were young and curi- 
ous, we were not stupid! 


The only negative part of my child- 
hood in Germany was my father’s 
abuse. It affected me physically. 

| frequently suffered fevers with 
no other symptoms except tachy- 
cardia. My parents feared the 
return of Leukemia, but that never 
happened. They sent me to sum- 
mer camps for children recovering 
from various illnesses. | loved the 
weeks that | spent there! 


My father returned to the United 
States in 1958, leaving behind his 
wife and daughters. He planned to 
get a job and save enough mon- 
ey to transport all of us back to 
America but failed. With no more 
than a minimum wage job, he 
couldn’t support himself, pay rent, Pegnitz River 

send money back to my mother and 

save for airline tickets. In retrospect, 

| cannot help but question his sudden departure from Germany. | don’t remember the family talking about him leaving or 
saying goodbye. One day he was there, and the next, he was not. 





My mother took to drinking and neglecting her children. Her conduct created many ugly fights between my mother and 
grandmother, and sometimes, Uncle Leo. My grandmother argued that she could not take care of her husband and us 
children too. When my mother did not stop drinking and leaving us children to fend for ourselves, my grandmother took 
drastic action. 


There was a children’s home in Nurnberg called the White House built and supported by Americans. It primarily housed 
children abandoned by their American fathers and unwed German girls. Many were “brown babies;” or children born to 
German women and fa- 
thered by black American , = 
soldiers. My grandmother | | " 
told the agency that our 

parents abandoned us, 

and because my father was 
American, they willingly took | 
us in. We remained there YE" 

until we finally returned to an ai 


the States. ss 
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Nurnberg was a beautiful, scenic 
place to live. This is a section of 
the historic area in the city’s cen- 
ter. The Kaiser’s Imperial castle 
is in the background. 
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Nurnberg, 1960. Trolleys offered cheap, reli- 
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My grandmother was a stern woman who 
spoke to us infrequently. The strongest mem- 
ory of my grandmother that | have happened 
while we stood waiting for a trolley. As far 

as | remember, it was the only time that my 
reag-Valelsaleldal-ymxele) @anl--layanial-1a-e 
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the sidewalk. Evidently, the elastic at the 
waistband on her underpants snapped. My 
grandmother gripped my hand so tightly that 
it hurt. She whispered, “Don’t you dare look 
down, and don’t say a word!” 
MC laaliat-mdal MeolaMenmar-lalepmcine] e) ol-\emellimeyi 
her underwear without looking down, and 


when the trolley arrived, she got on without 


KoXe) iay-moy-(o em mC hMOMJUlge-t-]Mmaat-1m moelel(emaleys 


suppress a laugh for which my grandmother 
immediately punished me by tightening her 
grip on my fingers. That hurt so badly that 

it brought tears to my eyes, but as soon as | 
got home, I told my mother and sisters what 
happened. 
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Return to America 


My mother and us children returned to America in 1960 
to the Walnut Hills section of Cincinnati, Ohio. We lived 

on the top floor of a multiple-family home. The apartment 
had no front door and was a series of rooms along a corri- 
dor, which meant anyone entering the building could walk 
upstairs and enter any of our rooms. 


| could not speak or understand English, so my first chal- 
lenge was to learn the language. A boy named Tony, who 
lived in our building, patiently taught me. Tony became 
my best friend and constant companion. After my parents 
enrolled me in school, | learned to read and write English. 
| fell in love with the language. Compared to German, it is 
fluid and musical. 


At the end of our street was Eden Park. The many acres 
of the park served as my playground. Tony and | roamed 
through the wooded areas and built forts. We visited the 
conservatory on the grounds and wandered to the park’s 
edge from where we looked out over the Ohio River. 


While we did not have a phone, for the first time, we had 

a television. It was a black and white set with a snowy 
image and rabbit-ear antennae, but | fell in love with Chuck 
Connors, star of “The Rifleman” and Errol Flynn of swash- 
buckling fame. We were poor, but | did not know that or 
care. | had clothing, food to eat, friends, and freedom. 
Once, my dad drove me to a different part of the city filled 
with stately single-family homes with lawns, flower beds, 
and driveways. | thought that people who lived in houses 
like this must be wealthy, but my dad assured me that they 
were ordinary middle-class families. If these families were 
middle class, then | could not imagine how the wealthy 
lived! 





St. James Avenue in Cincinnati. Current homeowners reconverted these 
homes into single-family dwellings, but during the 1960s, they were 
multi-family homes. We moved into one of these buildings upon returning 
to the States from Germany. 





Windsor School in Walnut Hills, Cincinnati- the first school | attended after Gazebo at Mirror Lake in Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 
returning from Germany. 


From Ohio to Kentucky 


A year after we returned to America, my family moved into a 
small, yellow bungalow on Central Avenue in Newport, Kentucky. 
The house was what was called a “shotgun” style with four rooms, 
a front or living room, two bedrooms, and the kitchen. Each 

room opened to the next without hallways to separate them. At 
the end of the house in line with the other four rooms were the 
bathroom and a laundry room. The house had a small backyard, 
and for the first time, we could have a dog. While | no longer had 
the Wiessen or Eden Park in which to play, there were the wooded 
areas along the Ohio and Licking Rivers. 


While living on Central Avenue, my sister, Erika (Rickey), was hit by 
a car and suffered multiple breaks in her collar bone, hip, and both 
legs. She spent months in a body cast from her waist down with a The shotgun style bungalow on Central Avenue in Newport. It 

T t h Ps stilid My fath badarali fob was boarded up when this photo was taken, and has since been 
smaller cast over her shoulders. My father worked a full-time jo eee io Sie 
during the day and part-time cleaning offices three to four nights Below:Dad (Harry Riley) Liz and Marie on Cetral Avenue, 1962 
a week to try to keep up with mounting expenses. He would often 
take me with him to help clean, but this was also an opportunity 
for him to abuse me. | was helpless and angry and took out my rage and frustration 
at school. | was a good student and received high grades, but my conduct marks 


were deplorable. 





We moved to Saratoga Avenue. These were older stately two and three-story 
homes converted into apartments with lawns out front, rose and privet hedg- 

es, and flower beds. The children were not as rough. There were more boys my 
age than girls, which was fine by me. | learned to play baseball and football, and 
despite being a girl, | was always picked first for a team. The makeshift ball field 
was a vast, grassy space that ran between our homes and the levee. All of us were 
happier until disaster struck again. 


While playing with matches, Rickey set her clothes on fire and burnt sixty per- 
cent of her body. In 1962, burn treatment was in its experimental stages. They 
transferred Ricky to Shriners Hospital in Cincinnati, where she remained for many 
months. 





That was not the only disaster to strike our family. | told a family friend about my 
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Top: Our Lady of the Highlands in Fort Thom- 


Mother Mary Kevin, a Sister of the Good 
Shepherd ran the school and was responsible 
for the girls. |owe my moral code to her. 


Below: Peter Knoll Homes in Newport, Ken- 


Convent of The Gleod Siepie father’s abuse. My father had said to me that | was just 


as guilty as he and that if | ever told anyone, that | would 
end up in a juvenile home. This friend explained to me 
that this was not true; that children were victims and 
not criminals. Armed with this knowledge, | reported the 
abuse to the authorities, and my father was charged and 
convicted. 


In 1962 most states, even our nation, did not have spe- 
cific laws to address child abuse. Those laws were not 
written and codified until 1963, based on laws written 
to protect animals. Think about it: we protected animals 
before we protected our children! 


Without our father’s income, we went from low income 
to destitute. With my father in prison, we moved again, 
this time to Peter Knoll Homes, a housing project tucked 
in the confluence of the Ohio and Licking Rivers that 
flooded frequently. Our only 
income was public welfare and 
food was rations of flour, dry 
milk, beans, canned meat, etc. 
This was before food stamps 
when rations were the only as- 
sistance available to the needy. 


My mother blamed me for my 


father’s incarceration and for our living conditions. There were times when 
her resentments towards me felt hateful, usually when she drank, which was 
frequently. A young man dating my oldest sister Liz, raped me when | was 12 
years old. Somehow, my mother and Liz deemed this my fault too. The Child 
Welfare Department placed me in a school for girls, Our Lady of the Highlands 
in Fort Thomas, 
grated further after | left home. 


Kentucky. | never again lived with my family, which disinte- 


While my life at Our Lady of the Highlands was difficult, it was also a blessing. 
| learned morality through studying the Ten Commandments, an excellent 


roadmap for how to live one’s life. It was a foundation that | 
desperately needed and served me well throughout my life. 
The most important commandment for me was,” Thou shalt 
not bear false witness,” and a great deal of my mental and 
emotional energy has gone into stripping myths and lies out 
of my life. | learned social etiquette, something | fear | did not 
well teach my sons. 


The tachycardia returned. | now know that these were symp- 
toms of panic attacks, but the hours of mandatory silence 
soothed me. | did not appreciate Mother Kevin and Mother 
Lawrence, the sisters who ran the school while | was there. 
Still, they became significant to me as | aged and came to 
understand what they had contributed towards shaping the 
values that guided me the rest of my life. To this day, their 
photographs grace my living room. ~”& 


Dedication to Mother Kevin 
Written April 25, 2005 


Cold, so cold was the day | was born, 

To a woman so fragile, tired and worn. 

Shells lighting the sky and scorching the earth 

Were her memories and nightmares on the day of my birth. 


Cold, so cold was my childhood, my youth, 

| longed for warmth and a sense of self-worth. 
| longed for a bosom to soak up my tears, 

| longed for strong arms to allay all my fears. 


Then God sent me you, and | learned how to pray, 

| learned how to listen to His voice every day. 

| learned | had talents, | had strength and self-worth, 
| learned that a Mother may not be one by birth. 


So, Mother, | thank you for showing the way, 

Your voice ever echoes through all of my days. 
I’ve become who | am because you cared enough 
To pick up and patch the broken child that | was.-~v 
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Events that Shaped our Lives. 


Children tend to ignore current events, and | was like every other child. What happened in Washington, D.C., or across 
the world did not matter to me. What happened at school or to my friends and family did matter. Three events in 1962 
changed our lives or our perceptions. One was familial: my sister, Erika, was hit by a car and nearly died. The other two 
events were national: the Cuban Missile Crisis, and the assassination of President John F. Kennedy. 


A car striking Erika (Rickey) changed many things. At the time, we were living on Central Avenue in Newport, Kentucky. It 
impacted us emotionally. Erika was the second to the youngest while Edna was still a baby. We all loved Erika. She was a 
curly-haired blond child with blue eyes and rosy cheeks who loved everyone, and everyone loved her in return. Liz, |, and 
Marie often quarreled with each other, but we all doted on Erika. 


After the accident, Erika was in critical condition. The car broke both legs in several places and fractured her pelvis and col- 
lar bone. In 1962, there were few tests to evaluate the extent of her internal injuries. The sheer horror of what happened 
to Erika and the fear that she might die subdued all of us. We argued less, spoke in hushed tones, and walked on eggshells 
SO as not to upset our mother, who fluctuated between inconsolable grief and explosive anger. 


Erika was in the hospital for weeks, and after the hospital discharged her, she spent the next several weeks in a body cast 
that went from her waist to her toes. There was a cut-out region around her private parts, which allowed her to go to the 
bathroom. Our parents used a bar attached to the cast between her open legs to pick up and move her. For Erika, the only 
silver lining was Christmas when people donated toys to the sick children of the poor. Erika received boxes of dolls, games, 
and other toys. 


The Cuban Missile Crisis in October of 1962 made all of us afraid that we would end up in a nuclear war with Russia. Re- 
ports filled the nightly news, and our schools stepped up the number of “Duck and Cover” exercises. The drill, intended 
to prepare us for surviving a nuclear attack, had children ducking under their desks and covering their heads with their 
hands. The exercises fueled our anxieties over the possibility of war, and the news coverage made our mother irritable. 
She had already survived one world war and struggled with the thought of another. When the crisis ended and Nikita 
Khrushchev withdrew Russian missiles from Cuba, tensions eased, and we returned to life as usual until a month later, 
when Lee Harvey Oswald assassinated President John F. Kennedy. 


It was Friday, November 22, 1963, and | was home from school with a cold. | was watching television when the program 
was interrupted to tell the world that someone shot our president in Dallas, Texas. 


| was home alone as our mother had gone to a neighbor’s house for coffee. The news frightened me, and | quickly dressed 
and ran to the neighbor’s house to tell my mother. At first, Mom was angry that | was out of the house when | was sup- 
posed to be home in bed. | explained that someone shot President Kennedy. She slapped me and called me a liar, and the 
neighbor ran to turn on the television. News about the shooting was still being televised. My mother and our neighbor 
collapsed together onto the couch to watch. They cried and expressed their disbelief and dismay. 
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My mother never did apologize to me for slapping me or for disbelieving me. She walked me home, and soon after, my 
sisters, Marie and Erika, arrived home from school, which had let out early that day. By the end of the day, John F. Kenne- 
dy had died, and Lyndon B. Johnson was sworn in as president. My family grieved with our nation. 


My Earliest Struggles With Racial Inequality 


et BARNES MUSIC Co, 





March 1, 1965: Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. hops over a puddle as it rains in Selma, Ala. King led hundreds of African Americans to the courthouse in a vot- 
er registration drive. At the front is civil rights worker Andrew Young, and at right, behind King is Rev. Ralph Abernathy. Today’s protests across America 
against racial injustice are being watched closely by people who, five decades ago, faced jail cells, bloody assaults, snarling dogs, and even potential 
assassination in the battle against institutional racism. Young, a King lieutenant, marvels at both the sizes and the spontaneity of the protests. The former 
Democratic congressman, Atlanta mayor and United Nations ambassador recalled activists spending three months to organize for a 1963 Birmingham, 
Alabama, campaign in which King and other protesters were jailed. (AP Photo, File) 


The Civil Rights movement of the 1960s largely bypassed Kentucky, which had a population of less than 10% African 
Americans. That is not to say that Kentucky residents were immune to racial inequality. News about civil rights leaders 
pressing for the desegrgation of public schools and for voting rights captured headlines and nightly news coverage. 


My family was two-faced in its response to voting rights and racial equality. Both supported equality and voting rights 
but warned us never to express these views in front of our friends and neighbors for fear of reprisals. Many Kentuckians 
were profoundly racist and used pejorative language when talking about African Americans. They were views that | did 
not understand. | could not help but remember the “brown babies” at the White House orphanage in Nurnberg. They 
were friendly, and intelligent children outcast for nothing other than the color of their skin. Why would people be shot, 
lynched, or jailed just for wanting the same rights as others? Most schools were segregated, and yet my fourth-grade 
teacher was African American. | did not understand racial inequality and did not want to. 
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My Teenage Years 


| could not return to my mother’s home, so the Kentucky 
Child Welfare placed me in foster care. My first foster home 
was a family in Ohio. | was with them for less than two years. 
Our relationships broke permanently, and | never heard 

from any of them again, but | became fast friends with their 
nieces and nephews who lived next door, Judy, Randy, Robin, 
and Roger. 


Coming from an abusive family and a strict, convent en- 
vironment, | did not know what was expected of me or 

how to act. Judy taught me how to be a teenage girl. | 
learned how to dress, how to wear makeup, to sing and 
dance to the radio, and to love popular music. It was the era 
of Martha and the Vandellas, the Supremes, the Beatles, 
and the Monkeys. | went on double dates with Judy and Christmas at the Coates house, 1967. From left: Dottie, Bobby, Diane and 
attended a High School Homecoming dance, and for the first U"c/@ 806's mother, Elsie Coates. 

time, wore shorts and short skirts. | learned to do ordinary, 

teenage girl things and was loving life until my foster family } 
abruptly returned me to the Kentucky child welfare system. t 





After this, they placed me with friends of my mother and father, who lived in 
Pennsylvania, Robert (Bob), and Florence Coates. The couple had three children, 
Tommy Connor, and Diane and Robert (Bobby) Coates. They became my fami- 

ly. They went so far as to register me in school using their surname. My sisters 
Rickey, Marie, and Liz also lived with her for a time. Florence placed Rickey in a 
religiously affiliated home in southern Kentucky. | do not know why and we once 
went to the home to visit her. 


| lived with the Coates family when my mother died. My mother had moved to 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, and Aunt Florence took me to the coroner’s office to 
identify my mother’s body. Florence contacted my Uncle Leo in Germany and Aint 

made arrangements to cremate my mother’s body and ship it to Germany for 4 aS 
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| was a timid and insecure young girl. | became Aunt Florence’s housekeeper and Be . aS: awa 
took all of her verbal abuse because | feared that if | did not, | would again be 
rejected and turned away. Marie also lived with Florence when my mother died. 
The day of my mother’s death, for the first time, | stood up to Florence. 


Dottie school photo 1962-1963 


Marie was weeping and grieving the loss of her mother and did not feel like eating. Aunt Florence demanded that she eat 
her food, and Marie tearfully responded that she did not have an appetite. Aunt Florence slapped her for “talking back” to 
her. | don’t know what came over me. Years of constant criticism and verbal abuse came to a head, and something within me 
exploded. | pushed up from the table, grabbed Aunt Florence, and pinned her against the refrigerator. Without raising my 
voice, | said, “Her mother just died, and she doesn’t feel like eating. If you touch her again, | will kill you!” 


Uncle Bob calmed everyone down, and we resumed our meal. No one ever talked about the incident, but two weeks later, 
Aunt Florence announced that she made arrangements for me to live with my father in Indiana. My father! The same man 
who had abused me and Florence knew about this. | was horrified but helpless to do anything about it. | was a minor subject 
to the whims of the adults in my life. 


My father lived in a small cottage beside a factory in Indianapolis. A freight line ran directly in front of it, and the nightly trains 
rumbled by as | slept. My sister, Liz, lived with us and was pregnant. Marie left Pennsylvania and came to live with us too. My 
father earned minimum wage, which at the time was $1.60 an hour. That was not enough to support a family of four with a 
baby on the way. | wanted to finish high school, but Liz argued that she could not work and that | owed something to the fam- 
ily and should get a job instead. | did. Every week, | turned my paycheck over to my sister to help support us. That lasted until 
Liz struck out at hit me. | hit her back, and she threatened to call the police and have me thrown in jail for striking a pregnant 
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woman, so | left home and went to live with friends. 


| spent the next few years moving from one friend’s house to an- 
other and ended up back at Aunt Florence’s home. That is where | 
lived when | met and married Walter, Michael’s father. Although | 
was only 18 years old, my teenage years were over. 


Right: Dottie and 

Doug Amtsfield at 
the Upper Merion 
Senior High Prom 
in 1968. 


Below: Me (Dottie) 
and Tommy 
Connor, Florence 
Coates’ son, in 
front of the Coates’ 
While living in Indianapoils with my father, | converted to Catholicism backyard pool In 
and was baptized at Our Lady of Lourdes Catholic Church. No one King of Prussia. 
attended my baptism as they opposed Catholicism. | am pictured in 

front of the little house we lived in on Rural Avenue. 





Note: In illustrating my life as a child and teen, | included 
many photographs of places. These places are important to 
me and | hope these photographs will help you understand 
who and where !| was, and who! have become. 


of. —____—_a @ o—___—_———-> 





My mother and father never had a phone in their home, not even as late 
as 1968 while living in Indianapolis. The first family | lived with that had 
a phone in their home was the foster family in Ohio. It was a “Princess” 
phone, the newest model, but the only service available was a party line. 
Multiple families shared the same phone line and could listen in on each 
other’s calls- but that was a strict violation of phone etiquette! 
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Il know What it is to be Homeless. 
Written March 31, 2017 in Indianapolis 


Today, a homeless woman was begging change outside Aldi’s. Friends have scolded me for giving too freely to the homeless. 
You know the arguments: “As soon as they get enough money, they are just going to buy booze.” “If they really wanted to 
help themselves, then they would go to an agency designed to assist them,” etc., etc. I’Il let you in on a little secret about 
myself. | never even told my oldest son, but my younger son knew. | was homeless- truly homeless with no place to go and 
no one to turn to more than once during my life. 


The first time | was genuinely homeless was when | was 17 years old. | had been living with a foster family in Pennsylvania 
for several years. In 1968 they sent me to Indiana to live with my father, who they knew had sexually abused me. It was a 
matter of public record because my dad had gone to prison for molesting me. But, my father had found Jesus, or at least 
that was their argument! 


My older sister, Liz, was pregnant with no marriage or father in sight. She had moved in with dad to “take care of us” girls. 
She stayed home and shamed me into quitting school to help support her and my sisters. (Was it not my duty if | loved my 
family and did not want any of them sent back to foster homes?) My dad earned minimum wage, and $64 could not pay 
rent, food, prenatal care, and all of the needs of a new baby. At $1.80 an hour, | earned more than my father. 


Liz took issue with me over several things. She thought | was holding myself above my sisters because | held back $15-20 

a week for bus fares, lunch while at work and for my personal use. | probably held back $5.00 a week more than | needed 
because | resented having to quit school. | had been offered a scholarship at Juniata College and had to give that up to help 
support my family. There were other things, all of which pretty much had to do with Liz trying to exert control over my life 
and me pushing back. It came to a head one night when she physically attacked me, and | fought back. Yes, | was respon- 
sible for her bloody nose, but Liz ending up sprawled all over the living room floor, screaming that | was trying to kill her 
unborn child was pure drama. “Call the police!” She screamed at my younger sisters. To me, “You tried to kill my baby and 
me! You'll go to jail for this, and | will make sure that you do!” 


| had not been in Indianapolis long enough to know anyone, but | had gone to Mass every Sunday. In those days, churches 
didn’t lock their doors at night. | spent the night at Our Lady of Lourdes, the Church where | had been baptized Catholic 

and accepted First Holy 
Communion. | was afraid 
to go to work the next day 
thinking | would be arrest- 
ed, if not for fighting with 
Liz, then for running away 
from home. | went back 
to the house once while 
Liz was out to grab some 
clothes and spent the next 
few nights sleeping in the 
park across the street 
from the Church or in 

the Church itself until the 
priest caught me. He sent 
me to a shelter to live and 
helped me find another 
job. He also hooked me up 
with an attorney who did 
something wonderful. In 
1968 the Indiana Courts 
awarded me custody of 
myself, a 17-year-old mi- 
nor. | did not have to hide 
anymore or worry that the 
authorities would send me 
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to a juvenile facility for running away 
from an intolerable situation. 


| will always remember what it felt 
like not to have a home. | will never 
forget that feeling of helplessness 
when sleeping in the park where | 
could have been raped or killed, and 
no one would even have missed me! 
| will always remember that feeling 
of anger at my situation. | had done 
nothing wrong and had worked to 
help support my family, and yet there 
| was cold, dirty, and hungry. 


There were other times when | was 
homeless, but this was the first. After 
Michael was born, when the despa- 
rate days came and | had nowhere 

to live, | sent him to stay with his 
grandmother while | “couch-surfed.” 
Until | earned my degree and had job 
security, | lived on the edge of home- 
lessness and sometimes fell off. 





This is why | will always show compassion- and respect for 
the homeless. ~~ 


| painted the homeless and needy several times in a small 
series that | call “Invisible.” As presented on these pages, they 
are Invisible I, III, and the last, Invisible II. | call them the invis- 
ible people because no one wants to see them and because 
too often, people try to ignore them. Society considers them a 
blight. They are painted in acrylic. 


Below is a watercolor from 2018. 
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presentism: pres-ent:ism / prezen tizam/ noun 


Uncritical adherence to present-day attitudes, especially the tendency to interpret past events in 
terms of modern values and concepts. 


Society is not static. Mores and values change—our ways of behaving and how we define ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable behavior changes. How we raise our children changes, sometimes 
within a single generation rather than over time. Precisely because people are capable of learn- 
ing, we may choose partners unsimilar to our previous ones, and may not raise our first child in 
the same way as we raise subsequent children. People change. Families change, and society 
evolves. It is for this reason that we cannot judge previous generations by our present values. 
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Defining Moment (2009), Oil painting. 
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From “Tin Soldiers and Nixon Coming” to “Tie Your Mother Down.” 
(Song titles of the times.) 


I’ve lived years without paying attention to the socio-political climate, 
and at other times, it was as much a part of the fabric of my life as the 
people | loved. One such year was 1969. One such era was the Nixon 
years and the war in Vietnam. 


In the summer of 1969, | watched as Neil Armstrong and Edwin 
“Buzz” Aldrin walked on the moon. My friends all went to Woodstock, 
and we demonstrated in downtown Philadelphia against the war in 
Vietnam and for women’s rights. Men burned their draft cards, and 
women burned their bras in protest. We witnessed the horror of the 
Manson cult killings on the news, and our music was the beginning 
and end-all of everything. We believed that we were the generation 
who would change the world, but the world changes us. 





| met Walter at an antiwar demonstration. He was with friends from 
the school we attended. He had no interest in politics or the war 

and was arrogant and condescending. | wondered why he was there 
except for being with a mutual friend, Helen. Through our mutual friends, 
we found ourselves spending more time together, and | soon learned that 
Walter’s arrogance was a front to hide his insecurity. Walter clung to 

that public persona of superiority all of his life, but his family and friends 
recognized the vulnerable side. Many of Walter’s and my past experiences 
appeared similar. Little did | know that Walter’s ability to weave truths into 
the fabric of his lies rivaled my father’s. 
























November 15, 1969, we eloped to North Carolina and married. On our 
return to Philadelphia, we stopped in Washington, D.C., for Walter to 
introduce me to his family. Again we collided with history as we were in 
D.C. a day after the most significant anti-war demonstration in that city, 
which like many protests, lasted more than a single day. Walter, his sister, 
Peggy, her three-year-old son Billy and | were confronted by the police 
and sprayed with chemicals by the National Guard while trying to get 
out of the area. The Washington Post ran a story about our experience, 
and as | read that account today, | recognize that | was as prone to myths 
and exaggerations as the rest of my family. The last socio-political event | 
followed was Watergate and the resignation of President Richard Nixon. 
After that, my roles as wife and mother consumed me. 


While our marriage lasted only five years, in truth, it was less than 
that because we spent the last two years separated as | sought a di- 
vorce. Michael was born a year after our marriage, on November 10, 
1970. As a Catholic, | did not support divorce, but Walter committed 
repeated acts of domestic violence from which | could obtain no legal 
relief. 


In 1973, a wife was considered chattel under Pennsylvania state laws, 
and there were as yet no laws against domestic violence. Women at 
that time could not get credit cards or purchase property without 
their husband’s legal, written consent. 


Top: Television brought home the horrors of the war in Vietnam. Credit: Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Midpage: Walter Moxley and Dottie, 1971 

Bottom: Michael Moxley, Easter, 1972. 
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Unable to provide my 
son with financial sup- 
port as a single mother, 
in 1974, | enlisted in the 
U.S. Army. The Army 
offered an income, 
housing, medical care 
for my son, and access 
to higher education. It 
also promised equality 
and independence. 


When | enlisted in the 
service, it was still the 
Women’s Army Corps, 
but a few weeks before | 
completed basic train- 
ing, the Army absorbed 
the Corps, and we were 
regular Army. One 
other note: | was one of 
the first 100 women to 
earn a combat support 
military occupational 
specialty, and one of 
the first 25 women to 
attend the Air Defense 
Non-Commissioned Of- 
ficer’s Education System 
(NCOES). 


Visitors to city trapped in furors 


By MARY LEIMBACH 
As any proed groom would do, Walter C. 


Moxley brought his bride to meet bis relatives. '. 
They had been married Saturday in Warren- — 


ton, FC. 


This is their account of yesterday afternoon 


in Washingion, 


Mr, afd Mrs. Moxiey, both 18, and Mr. Mox- — 


I "; gister and her three-year-old son were 


driving on M-st in Georgetown at about 2:0 
p.m. on the way to visit an wacle in Glen Echo. 


Traffic siddenty snarled and then 


Tht Mosleys, watching demonstrators and po 
licemen ewarming in the area, decided It was 
time to leave. He leaned oul the window of his 


189 Camaro and asked the nearest police offi- 


cer how they could get oul. The officer told 
them to back and pull around the care 


secant them. 
» & premedical shedent at St 


Semi College in Philadelphia, began to 


back up slowly. Ag he did, he said a police 


olficer behind the car raised his nipht stick — 


and brought it down full force on the trunk. 
Mr. Moxley stopped the car. 


The ollicer shouted, “Get the ... aut of ~ 


Mr. Mosley cold the officer moved io the car es 


ae rm 


window and hit Mr. Moxley across the fect ees 


and hand. Mr. Mosley drew back, bis hand 
beeing ‘The ‘ollicer, he said, leaned in and 


sirock Mrs, Moxley, breaking her prescription 


jun glawees. 
The Moxtoys got out of the area area! drove to 
FRI beadquarters at Ninth and veria- 


av pw where they went to pridest and wer 
oor policeman “was only doing his 
As the Monies left the corner of 0th and 

inhaling a, 2 CONVOY a a 
ie Ben by. One of the Guardsmen put bis 
Gp in the V-sign for peace. Mrs. Moxley, 

sobbing, shouted, “Why don't you live KH?" 

AxGuardman in-the next jeep heard her re- 
prea and ae the car with a fot control 
4 sabd. Three-yearobl 


Bly, ea be mowers lap in the back seat 


poco aor gt 
ey reat 
wat stomach stil feel as If they wore on Hire." 





Three-year-old Billy, his mother and the newlyweds. 


“the incident, He said he knew of no units being 
downtown yesterday ond that all chemicals 
should have been turned in Saturday night. 


a full-fledged citizen of this country until lost 
June when my mother died and there weren't 
any relatives left in Germany to send me back 


7. le | | 
Aine Prete ip Grating Gitvert | 
i] 
to. I-went inte court to fight for my Americar ‘ 


Police Chief I VW. Witeon. alao directed 

i Gonaaislinga Divishen sell citizenship. Now 1 wonder why T did.” 

ges. Aspokesman sald Mr.Mox- = "I"m patriotic.” Mr. Moxley wad. “I'd 
biel givens tateraane’ eand that out of country." 

officers atthe scene and other witnesses wool ay wy 0. help my 


tH dani I have children, I wooder what ru 
fan! Rif mileo 


ike wir ede a 


A story in the Washington Post about our collision with the demonstrators and law enforce- 
ment November 16, 1969 in Washington, D.C. 


The Army offered the freedom that | did not have in civilian life. It did not, however, shield me from discrimination and 
sexual assault. A senior non-commissioned officer raped me, which destroyed me emotionally and mentally. | had believed 
that | was finally safe from sexual abuse and assault, that | no longer had to fear being victimized. | was wrong. 





U.S. Army basic training at Fort McClellan, Alabama 1974. Dottie with long hair, 
second from right. 
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| have since suffered from Post Traumatic Stress 
Syndrome. | likely had a milder version of this 
before as | recall the panic attacks, deep depres- 
sions, inexplicable fevers and nightmares that | 
endured in my younger years. Not able to cope, 

| sent Michael to live with his grandmother. That 
move helped me focus on my emotional needs and 
offered Michael the opportunity to start school 
with children his age. 


Before the Army discharged me, | got pregnant. 

| was in a relationship with a young officer who 

| believed loved me. When | unexpectantly got 
pregnant, he ended our relationship. | returned to 
Pennsylvania, and my son, Theodore John Sprott/ 
Moxley, was born on September 19, 1977. Alone 
with two children to raise and no support from any- 
one else was difficult. My sympathies go out to all 
single mothers. | know what barriers and challeng- 
es they face! It is never easy. & 


Soldier Spotlight 


SP4 Dorothy K Moxley of TSB 


This week, THE MONITOR's 

Soldier Spotlight focuses on 4a young 

lady we have had the pleasure of being 

apenclated with for the pest ooveral 

monite--SP4 Dorothy (Dottie) K. 

aun aaa ee cae ae 
bee one 


the relatively short span of six months, 
INSIDE THE SCHOOL BRIGADE 


either arrange for or take supporting 
photographs. The fruits of her labor not 
SCHOOL BRIGADE, busi also 
a Sanat a eee 
af MONTTORM, Our readers 





should recall Warrant Officer Yeager 


Information Specialis f, Editor and his dulcimers, a rapidly rising rock 


group known a6 Prudence, or the 
bicentennial spirit of one of the units 
the supports so aptty. 

Dottie has other talents which don't 
find their way into INSIDE THE 
SCHOOL BRIGADE, but ane of these 
talents has graced the pages of THE 
MONITOR. Late last year, we 
published four very touching pleces of 
poetry she authored, very | 
works about ber past and furore. She is 
also a very eccomplished artist in alls, 
water colom, charcoal and ink, 

When oot af rare th SP4 Pagesice 


Set cace har young charge isin bed 
for the night, it is once again time to 


5P4 Dorothy K Mozley—she is o 
perfect example of why the all-volunteer 
oes ened ie weening ding for the 


* 





Top: Article in Fort Bliss newspaper in 1975 about me. | enlisted 
while married so my military records bear the surname “Moxley.” 


Far left: Pvt. Dorothy Moxley graduates basic training at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Alabama in 1974. 


Left: Trip to Washington, D.C. in 1982 with Billy Allison (Michael’s 
cousin), Linda Riley, my sister, Michael Moxley and Tod Moxley. 


Below left: Wedding of Margaret Ehrmantraut to Fred LeQuire, 
March 1986. Peggy Allison ts at far left. Michael stands beside Fred 
in the gray suit. 


Below right: Trip to Tarpon Springs, Florida, summer 1986. From 
left: Michael Moxley, Dottie and Tod Moxley 
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Moving From Poverty to Middle Class Called for Difficult Choices 


In 1977 | found myself a single mother with two children, no job skills, and no outside support. Unskilled workers earned 
minimum wages of about $3 an hour, or $6,200 a year, hardly enough to raise two children. Knowing this, before Theo- 
dore (Tod) was born, | went back to night school to finish my degree at St. Joseph’s University in Philadelphia. We lived in 
low-income housing in Crum Lynn, Pennsylvania. After completing all of the requirements to earn my degree, | still could 
not receive it because | owed St. Joseph’s tuition, and they would not transfer my credits to Park College until | paid 
them. Park College is where | started my degree while in the Army. My degree was delayed for less than $400, which was 
as impossible for me to pull together as $4000! My sole income was $422 a month that | received through the G.I. Bill. 
That paid rent, food, clothing, medical expenses, utilities, etc. | was always short, always behind on something. My only 
hope was to earn my degree and get a better paying job. 


| realized that hope when Crawford and Company offered me a position as an insurance adjuster. The only catch: | had 
to spend seven weeks in Atlanta at the company’s expense to attend training. The reward was a job that paid more than 
twice the minimum wage, medical benefits, and a company vehicle for my personal use. Tod was less than two-years- 
old, and Michael attended Catholic school at St. Rose of 
Lima. To keep the boys together and to make it possible 
for Michael to continue at the same school, | left my 
sons with a friend in Eddystone, Mrs. Fry, and paid her 
for their care. 





Michael hated being with Mrs. Fry as he preferred to be 
with his grandmother. He complained about this even 
as a forty-something-year-old adult, so | know that this 
is one of the separations which he never understood. 

It was the best of several bad alternatives to break the 
cycle of oppressive poverty. 


A decent job meant that | could move with my boys to 

a better apartment in Morton, the same town in which 
Michael’s father lived. In retrospect, that was not one of 
my better choices, but it pleased Michael. His father was 
just a bike ride away. 





Our living conditions improved. Michael attended school 
at Our Lady of Perpetual Help, where he received First 
Communion and Confirmation. We frequently attended 
Mass with Michael’s grandmother, Margaret. The most 
significant barrier to our happiness and well-being was 
Walter, who drank to excess and seemed determined to 
make my life a living hell. While | was Walter’s intended 
target, Michael was the real victim. He was often sullen 
and angry, even while on vacation or on holidays. 


We had good times. | had weekends to spend with my 
sons, and Michael spent a great deal of time with his 
father or grandmother. Holidays were special, especial- 
ly Christmas and Easter. Margaret and | had an Easter 
ritual. Every year, after Easter Mass we took the boys to 
Longwood Gardens. Seeing tulips, daffodils and spring 
flowers after the long dull winters was a delight. 





In 1978, | met John Keys. We moved to a home he 


Top: Michael with his grandmother at Longwood Gardens, Easter, 1980. se 
owned in New Jersey that he bought during his first 


Below: Michael's Confirmation at Our Lady of Perpetual Help in Morton, marriage. After months of giving John the money for 
Pennsylvania in May 1982. From Left, Margaret, Michael’s grandmother with h d : " | dth 
Theodore (Tod), and Walter, his father. the mortgage and paying other expenses, | learned that 


John never paid his mortgage, and the bank foreclosed 
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his loan. We had to move again. Not wanting ever again 
to place my sons and me at the mercy of another, | 
bought a house in Darby, Pennsylvania in my name as a 
single woman. It was an old house that needed a lot of 
maintenance and repairs, but it was mine, and | was no 
longer vulnerable to the whims of another. 


John and | married in 1981 and moved to Weymouth 
Road in Darby, and in 1987 we moved to Florida. After 
Michael turned 15 years old, he wanted to live with his 
father. | allowed it because Michael was so unhappy 
living with me that | believed this would finally make him 
happy. 





Right: Family vacation at Busch Gardens in Williamsburg, Virginia 1982. From 
left: Tod, Michael, Dottie and Denee Keys, daughter of John Keys. Even on 
vacation, Michael does not look happy. 


Dark Days 


Post Traumatic Stress Disorder does not disappear just because one’s living conditions improve. | tried desperately to forget 
the awful torment and abuse that | experienced as a child and young woman, but sometimes the symptoms became so 
acute as to prevent me from functioning. | suffered constant panic attacks, nightmares, and deep depression from which 

| could not escape. The emotional pain was so excruciating that | was at risk of self harm. These episodes came in bouts. 
My only coping mechanism was to try to forget what pained me. This resulted in psychogenic amnesia. | blocked out those 
parts of my life that most hurt, but suffered the nightmares and other symptoms when something triggered those forgotten 
memories. 


One such dark episode occurred in 
the winter of 1982. For my safety 
and to try to work through the 
disturbing feelings and depression, 
| spent nearly two months hospi- 
talized in the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion in Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
Walter was not around. | believe 
he was overseas somewhere. My 
husband, John, did not want to be 
responsible for my sons, so | sent 
Michael and Tod to stay with my 
sister, Marie, in Indianapolis. The 
separation was hardest on Michael, 
who felt once again abandoned, 
but how does one explain mental 
illness to a twelve-year-old boy? 
The hospital gave me leave to 
spend Christmas with them, and 
after my discharge in January, the 
boys returned home with me. ~ 


Christmas 1982, Indianapolis. From top left: 
Tod, Dottie, Michael, 

Johanna (JoJo) Loge, Marie Loge, and John 
Keys. 
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Days That Matter 


After the birth of my sons, one of the proudest days in my life was 
April 28, 1990, when | graduated from the University of South Flori- 
da with a Master's Degree in Social Work. 


My father never attended school after sixth grade. All of my sisters 
had dropped out of school after the ninth or tenth grade. I, too, had 
dropped out after moving to Indiana as a sixteen-year-old. Still, | 
took a high school equivalency examination (GED) and started my 
college education while in the Army. In 1980, Park College awarded 
me a Bachelor's Degree in Social Psychology, but it took many years 
and detours to accomplish this. It took guts and determination. | 
endured criticism and judgments from my family and spouse, who 
did not understand my ambition to accomplish more in life . 


Upon graduation, a private, not-for-profit agency offered me a po- 
sition as a program director. | was with them for twenty years. | left 
once to accept a job with the Seminole Tribe of Florida as an Indian 
Child Welfare Social Worker, but after three years, | returned to the 
Child Abuse Council. 


| stayed with them until September 2001. | had struggled with more 
acute symptoms of PTSD for many months and taken family leave 
because of my inability to focus on my job, but the calamity on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, took me over the brink. My sense of safety and 
security was utterly destroyed. | felt like Humpty Dump ty, who coulc 
never be put back together again. @ | ae “ 






















From the 9/11 Memorial and Museum: ¥ 


“9/11” is shorthand for four coordinated terrorist attacks carried out by al-Qaeda, an , 
Islamist extremist group, that occurred on the morning of September 11, 2007 


Nineteen terrorists from al-Qaeda hijacked four commercial airplanes, deliberately 

crashing two of the planes into the upper floors of the North and South Towers of the 
World Trade Center complex and a third plane into the Pentagon in Arlington, Virgin- 
ia. The Twin Towers ultimately collapsed because of the damage sustained from the = 
impacts and the resulting fires. After learning about the other attacks, passengers on a 
the fourth hijacked plane, Flight 93, fought back, and the plane was crashed into an pf 
empty field in western Pennsylvania about 20 minutes by air from Washington, D.C. 


The attacks killed 2,977 people from 93 nations: 2,753 people were killed in New 
York; 184 people were killed at the Pentagon; and 40 people were killed on Flight 
oo. 


It was the first attack on U.S. soil since Pearl Harbor. Many Americans, especially U.S. 
veterans, suffered intense anxiety and depressio that resulted in a spike in the suicide 
rate. ' b 
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The Final Years of My Marriage 


John and | bought a home on Woodcrest Road in 
Brandon in the late 1980s, likely 1987. Woodcrest 
Road is where we lived when my father died in 1988 
and was our home until we divorced in 1995. 


The house on Woodcrest Road was a sprawling 
three-bedroom ranch style home with a two-car 
garage, formal dining room and living room, and 
family room that opened to the kitchen. One of its 
better features was its backyard dominated by a large 
swimming pool. Our home became the central gath- 
ering place for friends and family for holidays and on 
weekends. 


After | contacted Tod’s father in Texas, the world that | 
had carefully stitched together unraveled. Before this, 
| suffered from post-traumatic amnesia. | knew that | 
was raped but did not remember the details. | knew 
that Ronald Sprott was my son’s father but did not un- 
derstand why | | was so sure of that. Hearing Sprott’s 


voice and hearing the same threats and denials that he 


had voiced over a decade before brought back those 
ugly memories, first in trickles and then in a flood. My 
anxiety skyrocketed, and | once again sank into a deep 
depression at the worst possible time. After denying 
for 14 years that Tod was his son, once the DNA tests 
proved their relationship, Ron Sprott sued for custody 
of his son and demanded that | pay him child support- 
yet he had contributed nothing to Tod’s upbringing 
since the day Tod was born. 


By this time, my marriage was crumbling. Living with 
John’s financial irresponsibility took its toll both on 
me and our finances. | did everything in my power to 
protect myself from John, including severing our bank 
accounts. As much as | wanted- no, needed a divorce, 
it was not advisable while | was fighting for custody. A 
year after the custody suit settled, | filled for divorce. 


The years after my divorce were the happiest years 
of my life. | was independent; | bought the house on 
Wakefield Drive in Brandon in 1996. It was mine, and 


Easter 1994. Top. From Left: my sister, Erika Ramirez, my son, 
Theodore (Tod) Moxley, me, and John Keys. We usually attended 
Mass, after which we cooked out beside the pool. The Coates fami- 
ly, their children and grandchildren attended more often than not. 


John’s brother, Tommy Keys and wife, Kathy visiting in August, 
1994. Denee Keys, John’s daughter is in the yellow float. Behind 
her is John Keys, son of Tommy and Kathy Keys.Our dog, Coco 
and Tod are on the deck behind the pool. 


Bottom: My sons Michael and Tod Moxley at Epcot Center in 1994. 
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| was not beholden to anyone. The house was my security. In the years after 9/11 (2001), when | could no longer work and 
was financially ‘in the red, Michael frequently urged me to sell my house. He did not understand that selling that house felt 
like cutting off my feet. 


One last thing about my divorce: it cost me my family. | regarded Bob and Florence Coates and their children as my fami- 

ly since my teens. During our separation, they took John into their home and urged me frequently to take him back. They 
thought | was behaving selfishly and that | should forgive John for his many betrayals and abuses. They were Fundamentalist 
Christians and believed wives were help-mates to their husbands. They urged reunification, knowing that John was with 
another woman- a woman whom he married two months after the finalization of our divorce. 


It was a quick divorce. | did not want to fight about money or property and gave John nearly everything to avoid a long, 
drawn-out process. | did not want things; | wanted my freedom. My relationships with the Coates family was never re- 
stored. While | lost them, | had my home, my job, friends, other family, and my sons. 


An Independent Woman 


The years after my divorce were likely the happiest of Fam 
my life. My success rested upon my achievements. | 
relied on no one to support me, and no one could take 
my independence from me. | learned the difference 
between alone and lonely. 


My son, Tod, lived with me for a while, but he wanted 
to experience life on his own too. He moved to Bos- 
ton, returned to Florida, and then moved to New York. 
Tod worked as a disc jockey and loved the nightlife. 
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| had my home and my friends, and my sister, Liz, lived 
nearby. Because my house was big, most holiday cel- 
ebrations were at my home. These gatherings ranged 
from casual cookouts on the porch to formal affairs 

at the dining room table, complete with linen and my 
best tableware. | had time for myself and time with 
those | loved. 
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My two best friends were Karen Reilly and Susie Doc- 
tor. Susie is a Seminole Indian, and | became close to 
her family and attended many Seminole Tribe events. 
We visited each other’s homes frequently, and Susie 
accompanied me on vacations to Miami, New Orle- 
ans, and Gatlinburg, Tennessee. | enjoyed years with 
friends, neighbors, and family, took vacations, and 
delighted in new experiences like Tarpon fishing off 
the south Florida coast. 
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| soent January 2001 in the Sexual Trauma Unit at 

the Veterans Administration Bay Pines Hospital in St. 
Petersburg. | had been on a long waiting list for admit- 
tance. This stay was to help me to learn new coping 
strategies for coping with the lingering symptoms of 
PTSD. 





| do not remember what once again set off the panic attacks, nightmares, and depressions, but for me, 2001 was a most 
challenging year. Some of it had to do with my relationships with my sons. The youngest was losing himself in addictions, 
but it also had to do with changes at my workplace. A new boss shuffled personnel and initiated many cost-cutting chang- 
es. | refused because the changes he wanted to make within my program violated client confidentiality and the Code of 
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Social Work Ethics- as well as my license to practice clinical social work 

in Florida. My near twenty-year tenure and an excellent record made 

it difficult for him to replace me, so he chose instead to create a hostile 
work environment hoping that | would resign. | took a leave of absence to 
weigh my options, and then the disaster of September 11, 2001, occurred. 
My nation felt nearly as vulnerable as | did. After 9/11, | never returned 
to my job and applied for disability. Strange how things work: based upon 
my VA treatment history, Social Security immediately approved disability 
compensation while the VA resisted for three more years. 
















In 2003, | joined the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary as a volun- 
teer. That has allowed me to feel useful despite my inability to work full 
time. 


Previous page, top: Karen Reilly with her sons, Brian and Kevin Reilly. Dottie Riley with sons Theodore (Tod) and Michael in 2001. Our families were close for 
decades, but Karen's son’s broke all ties with me after their mother’s death May 1, 2017. 


My friend, Susie Doctor and me in New Orleans, 2002. Susie and | took many vacations together. 
This page, top right: Mother’s Day 2003, Dottie (me), Susie Doctor and Karen Reilly going out for lunch. Right: Tarpon fishing in south Florida in 1998. 


Left page: Karen Reilly and | in Tarpon Springs, 2003. Trip from Washington, D.C. to Philadelphia for Michael’s wedding. From left: Gerome Whitson, Jr., 
Johanna (JoJo) Loge-Whitson, Dottie (me) my sister, Marie Riley-Loge and Taylor Barnett, JoJo’s daughter in front. 
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The Carousel 


*— 


On these pages, | have repeated 
some things likely to the point of te- 
diousness. | frequently mention PTSD 
and its more unpleasant symptoms: 
anxiety, panic attacks, nightmares, 
avoidance, and depression. | have 
more than once told about times 
when | felt broken or unable to cope. 
You may find the reiterations tire- 
some. Why do! do repeat myself? 








i 


‘Imagine living with these feelings dai- 
‘ly, That is PTSD. |!am not ashamed 
because | suffer through no fault of 
my own and have done everything 
possible to cope with this condition. 
Yes, | have periods when the symp- 
toms are less bothersome, but they 
always come back. It is a never-end- 
ing cycle. 


For most of my life, | had a recurring 
ightmare. It was a carousel-- an 

ordinary carousel with lovely horses. 
Why did this image fill me with so 
much dread? Because it represented 
my life. |!am on that carousel circling 
about endlessly, unable to make it 
stop or get off. 
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“Have Fun Out There!” 


| was most at risk of losing my home between September 2001 and June 2004. It took me over three years to receive full 

Veterans compensation for my disability. As difficult as it was for me financially, | managed to make it to Pennsylvania for 

Michael’s wedding. | met my sister, Marie, and her family in Baltimore, from where we visited Annapolis and Washington, 
D.C. before driving to Pennsylvania together for the wedding. | also visited New Orleans with my girlfriend, Susie Doctor. | 
enjoyed many good times with friends and family. 


Joining the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary made 

me once again feel like a contributing member of soci- 
ety. During the G8 Summit held in Savannah, Georgia, in 
2004, | was part of the security forces safeguarding the 
city. | drove teams of Coast Guard sea marshals when they 
boarded inbound foreign vessels. Drivers wore civilian 
clothing to reduce the risk of becoming a target for instiga- 
tors, but you cannot imagine how strange it felt to drive 
through Savannah with five heavily armed Coasties in my 
Caravan! Years later, | assisted in the security of Tampa 
during the Republican National Committee convention in 
2012, but my duties were more mundane. | helped keep 
the command center stocked and assisted on the radio. 


My life was still a series of ups and downs, but they now 
more closely resembled those experienced by other 
people. What helped me was having many good friends 
and close, supportive relationships. The ten or more years 
after my divorce were the best years of my life, especially 
after joining the Auxiliary. 





Some of my friends | met working at the Child Abuse Council. | met Susie 
while working for the Seminole Tribe of Florida and grew close to her and 
her family. Susie and | went to New Orleans one year to celebrate New 
Year’s Eve. Another year we went to Gaylord Opryland Resort in Nashville. 
We had so much fun together! 


| found my calling in the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary as a newsletter 
editor. Unlike with civilian or public newsletters, there is no staff to write ar- 
ticles, take photographs, copyedit, and layout each issue. Fortunately, | knew 
about layout and design both from my military experience and from at- 
tending the Philadelphia School of Printing and Advertising, and my English 
language skills are decent. For more than 15 years, | published newsletters 
and news magazines from the lowest unit level up to the highest national 
directorates and earned many accolades and awards. Creating and publish- 
ing newsletters is something that | loved doing. 


Before | spent most of my time doing newsletters, | was boat crew qualified 
and spent many hours patrolling the waters in Tampa Bay. | took some of my 
best photographs on the water. After Hurricane Katrina passed in 2005, | 
served as crew on patrol verifying the location of aids to navigation to make 
sure that the storm had not moved them from their precise locations. These 
buoys are critical for mariners, especially in waters as shallow as Tampa Bay. ‘0p: With Coast Guard sea marshals during the G8 
; ; Summit in Savannah, 2004. 
On August 29, 2005, as Katrina made landfall in New Orleans and swept 


through that city, Tampa Bay had some of the most splendid sunsets | ever On aids-to-navigation patrol in Tampa Bay August 29, 
witnessed. 2005 after Hurricane Katrina passed our area and was 
tearing through New Orleans. 





Note: Before heading out on the water or participating in any Coast Guard 
Auxiliary event, someone usually says, “Have fun out there!” 
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Reverberating Like a Bell 
Journal Entry: July 8, 2016 


July 2016 was a particularly bloody time in America. Three young black men were shot and killed by police in three differ- 
ent cities, one while pinned to the ground. Blacks retaliated in Dallas by ambushing twelve police officers, killing five. Add 
to these statistics the approximately 400 school shootings since 2010, and we see a culture of death and violence. 


With all of the recent shootings and acts of violence, | am reverberating like a bell. | feel a little like | did after 9/11 when 
my sense of safety and security was ripped away by the terrorist attacks in New York and Virginia. Yes, the last few days 
have been disturbing for all of us, but | suffer from PTSD, and once again, threatens my sense of safety and security. | am so 
horrified by recent events that | have not watched the news or spent a lot of time on Facebook for fear | will catch another 
alarming headline or read another sickening expression of hatred and intolerance. 


Prejudice did not end with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It slid under the surface like pus in a pimple and swelled until it 
finally erupted violently. The analogy is every bit as disgusting as the attitude. 


We carefully monitor our laws to minimize both blatant and subtle expressions of prejudice. We can change laws, but how 
do we change hearts? | cannot imagine that there is a white person over 40 in America who has not used the word ‘nigger’ 
once, and likely, most white adults have at some point in time. 


Prejudice shows up in so many ways: assumptions that the majority of people receiving public welfare are black, that most 
people who abuse the welfare system are black, or that a lot of black people drive to the welfare office in their Cadillac 
(paid for by white taxpayers). It becomes more toxic when whites argue indeed bizarre stuff like Trayvon Martin was not an 
innocent kid just walking home on a rainy night or that Michael Brown was a punk and a trouble maker and threatened the 
police officer by raising his hands. What is inferred by these arguments is that they deserved to die. 


Here are some unsettling realities: 


e Nearly one in three black people killed by police in 2015 were identified as unarmed, though the actual number is 
likely higher due to underreporting 


e 37 percent of unarmed people killed by police were black in 2015 despite black people being only 13 percent of the 
U.S. population 


e Unarmed black people were killed at five times the rate of unarmed whites in 2015. 


e Only 10 of the 102 cases in 2015 where 
an unarmed black person was killed 
by police resulted in officer(s) being 
charged with a crime, and only two of 
these deaths (Matthew Ajibade and 
Eric Harris) resulted in convictions of 
officers involved. Only one of two offi- 
cers convicted of their involvement in 
Matthew Ajibade’s death received jail 
time, and he was allowed to serve this 
time exclusively on weekends. 


e The number of unarmed black persons 
killed by police is up 44 percent this 
year- and the year is only halfway over! 


“Shooting Victims,” pastel 2019 is not an attractive 
image and was not meant to be. | use art to express 
my pain and outrage at current events and social 
injustice. 
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Beyond racial prejudice is our absolute fear and hatred of Muslims. One cannot assume all police officers are prejudiced 
toward blacks any more than anyone can argue that all Muslims pose a danger to Americans. Are there prejudiced white 
police officers? It would be foolish to argue otherwise. Are there extremist Muslims in America? Ditto, but in both groups, 
while their actions make them the most visible, they are the minority. 


| cannot even begin to address the slaughter in the Orlando nightclub or the shooting of police officers in Dallas. Fear, 
hatred, and bitter frustration fueled both. The absence of justice begets frustration. Frustration begets hatred, and hatred 
begets violence. | do not foresee it getting any better. Like in 1964, after the passage of the Civil Rights Act, | fear it will get 
bloodier and more violent before it improves. 





Top: “Coming to America,” Acrylic, 2018. Not everyone coming to America Is 
welcome. 


Below left: “Immigrant Children,” watercolor, 2018. The immigrant children torn 
from their parents and placed in camps disturbed me deeply. Over 2,000 were not 
properly identified and are ‘lost’ in the system. 


Right: “Feeding Pigeons,” pastel, 2018. Those who know hunger are often the 
first to share their crumbs. 
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My Art 


As a child, | always liked to draw and paint, but my mother strongly 
disapproved. She deliberately tore up my artwork and threw my 
pictures away. My mother did not want me to pursue art because, 
in her opinion, artists were all “Bohemians” who would never 

earn a decent wage or live a civilized life. | have no idea why she 
thought that, but she succeeded in discouraging me. | would some- 
times sketch pictures and completed one or two paintings, but | 
treated art like a hobby for which | had little time. 


Near the end of the 1990s, | started painting Bauernmalerei. | sold 
many pieces and painted plates and decorative items for my family. 
| stopped giving them away when | discovered my family relegated 
these gifts to storage boxes and Goodwill bins. Some pieces took 
as much as 20 hours to paint, so rather than feel hurt or disap- 
pointed, | stopped gifting them to family. My friends liked them 
much better. Twenty years later, | can still see my Bauernmalerei 
displayed in their homes. 


Late in 2004, | decided to learn how to paint in earnest. | thought 
that | knew the basics, but | needed to learn so much more! | knew 
little about art history, styles, painting methods, and mediums. | 
learned a great deal from watching YouTube videos and spent a 
small fortune on books about art history and painting techniques. 
My efforts paid off slowly, but the successful pieces kept me moti- 


vated. One in ten ended up a ‘keeper, while the rest | chalked off ‘Little Boy Fishing” may be my oldest surviving oil paining. | paint- 
to learning experiences. ed this while | was still in the Army in honor of Michael. | believe it 
is in storage somewhere if he still has it. 





For the first few years, | worked only with oil paints. | think | 
suffered from the misinformed opinion that only oil paintings were 
‘real’ fine art. Later, | started using acrylics. Once in a while, | exper- 
imented with watercolor or pastel. Still, the same deluded opinion 
that these were less valuable or genuine than oil and acrylic kept 
me from working extensively in these mediums until 2017. Oils and 
acrylics are painted on stretched canvasses, which take up a lot of 
storage space! In 2018 | donated over 100 paintings and switched to 
watercolor and pastel. The advantage was that | could store as many 
as 75 pieces in an art storage box that took up the same amount of 
space as two stretched canvasses. 


In time, | became proficient in both mediums, and my drawing skills 
improved as well. My ‘keeper’ average in these mediums is better, 
but there is still a lot of trash in those storage boxes! 


Up through 2008, | participated in several art shows and arts and 
craft festivals, but none after Tod died. Several pieces are in museum 
collections. Three works are in the Coast Guard Fine Art Program. 





One painting is in the West Virginia Division of Culture and History = ay : oe — 
Museum, and two pictures are in the Great Explorations Children’s = — a ong 
Museum in St. Petersburg. They have a mobile art exhibit that they . Fd Ny) | 


take into disadvantaged neighborhoods where children might never 


otherwise see art. “Egmont Key Lighthouse” was one of my first ‘successful’ oil 
painings completed in 2004. (Oil) 
| started a series of watercolors of animals that have recently be- 


come extinct or will be gone before you, my grandchildren, attain 
adulthood. | hope that | can finish this project. 
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| love painting! Sadly, during this pandemic, | have paint- 
ed little. My heart is heavy with dread and the fear that 
| will not survive this. | hope | will because it breaks my 
heart to think that | may never see you again! Maybe it 
is time to put aside this memoir and pick up the brush 
again. & 


NOAA 
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Top left: “Range Marker,” oils, 2005. Based on my photos taken in August 2004 after Hurrican Katrina. Mid-page left: “Brown County State Park Bridge,” 
oils, 2006. Lower left: “Introspection,” oils, 2006. This painting is in the Great Expectations Children’s Museum collection in St. Petersburg. 


Top right: “Eight Hours Remaining,” oils, 2007. This painting is in the West Virginia Division of Culture and History Museum. | painted this during a mine 
collapse as the world stood by waiting to hear if the men trapped below would be rescued. They had eight hours of air remaining. Lower right: “Operation 
Bay Sentinel,” watercolor, 2007. This is the first of my paintings accepted into the Coast Guard Fine Art Program collection and was exhibited in the Mari- 
ner’s Museum in Oslo, Norway. 
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Top left: “Oh, the Joy!” oil, 2008. Based on a photo of Anne Marie Veneziano-Moxley (Tod’s 
wife) lifting up Rowan after Tod’s funeral. Top right: “Leroy’s Barber Shop,” acrylic, 2008. 
While it is not my best painting, this is a personal favorite. 
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Above: My portrait of Tod, oil, 2010. Midpage right: “Peggy’s 
Cove,” acrylic, 2009. Bottom right: “| See You!” acrylic, 2011. 
Based on a photo of Rowan. (The dog was not in the photo.) 
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Some of my favorite paintings over the years. | will 
publish my endangered animals separately. 
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“Road to Bethlehem,” acrylic 2014. This image was made into my 
Christmas card for that year. 





Left: “Conscripts for 
the Pandemic,” pastel, 
2020 


Right: “Social Distanc- 
ing,” pastel, 2020. 


These paintings 


focus on feelings, not 
realism. 
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Family Relationships Are Complicated. 


My family relationships are compli- 
cated, but then, that may be true 
for most of us. | have five sisters 
and am close to only one, the 
youngest. | get along OK with the 
next youngest, but her life is prob- 
lematic, and | may not be her most 
sympathetic listener. She struggles 
with an addiction to pain pills, the 
same affliction that robbed my son 
of his life. My efforts to encourage 
her to seek treatment has succeed- 
ed in making her avoid talking to 
me. 


My mother, Sofie, had five daugh- 
ters, the youngest of whom is 
institutionalized for severe brain 
damage. My mother had Pleuri- 
sy while pregnant, and in 1960, 
doctors did not fully recognize the 
threat of x-rays to a developing 
fetus. The sister to whom | refer as 


my youngest, Linda, has a different Me with my grandsons Rowan and Rhys in Orlando January 2020 where | saw them for the first time in five 
mother. years. Two hours of sheer bliss! | hope this is not the last time | see them. 





With my other two sisters, Marie 
and Liz, my relationships are often 
either strained or estranged. If they 
had to list which of their sisters, 
they got along with the best; | 
would place at the bottom of their 
list. Strangely enough, none of them 
(Sofie’s daughters) have a relation- 
ship with Linda, and | cannot explain 
why. Her name would not appear 
on their roll of siblings. 


Members of my family treat me like 
a pariah. That, too, | do not under- 
stand. | have never done any of the 
genuinely hateful and hurtful things 
to them that they have done to me. 
My oldest son has not called me 

in more than ten years to say hello 
while his wife never speaks to me at 
all. | took this up with my therapist 
more than once because it hurts 
me deeply, but | don’t like where 





Linda and Art with Aria (left) and Kira in Omaha, December 2019. Watching these girls grow up has been 
it always ends u p. Cou Id my sisters an experience. They grew from little princesses in glittery gowns to girls who shrug off gender rules. 


honestly be envious of me? My son, 
Tod, thought so. Tod always said that 
| was a tough act to follow. | accomplished much in my life and did it despite substantial childhood setbacks. | survived sex- 
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ual abuse by my father, 
an alcoholic mother 
who rejected me, foster 
homes, and institutions. 
Yes, | have significant 
failings. | am damaged. 

| suffer from Post-Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder, 
and | do not know how 
to build and maintain 
healthy relationships. 
My daughter-in-law calls 
this “just a poor excuse” 
for not being a better 
mother, but her opin- 
ions of my mothering 
skills came from my son, 
Michael. He envied and 
resented his younger 
brother and called him 
my “golden boy.” 





Without the love and 

support of my family, 

| seek validation of my 
worth as a human being in the things that | accomplish. | earned a Master in Social Work when none of Sofie’s other daugh- 
ters graduated high school. My sisters resented that. For decades, | had to listen to the constant refrain that | think that | am 
better than them, and now, | am called one of the “educated elitists.” Sigh! 


2019 Family photo of Damone and Taylor Eubank with children Damone Junior, Taliyah and Taylen. 


Thanks to my education, | held better-paying jobs and lived in better neighborhoods than the ones | grew up in. My worst 
nightmare was that my sons would end up living the life of poverty that | worked so hard to escape. Those fears were un- 
founded as both of my sons lived well. | own two houses, or should | say, | carry mortgages on two. | am in debt, but | have 
savings as well. (This is a vast improvement in my finances over what it was like as recently as ten years ago.). Having more 
money would be a nice thing, but presently, my income exceeds my expenses, and | live comfortably. | mention my finances 
first because this society measures success by our means. 


My art has brought me other measures of success. While | am self-taught and most of my work is mediocre at best, | have 
managed to get a few paintings accepted into museum collections and earned several national public service awards. As a 
member of a national military-affiliated volunteer organization, | received numerous honors as editor and graphic design 
artist. | need this validation. You see, without the love and support of family, | always doubt my worth. | would gladly ex- 
change all of my awards for a family that loves and cherishes me. 


My son, Tod, loved me dearly, but he is no longer living. | am grateful beyond words to my sister, Linda, and her family be- 
cause they do love and appreciate me. Aria and Kira will see something in a store and tell their mother, “Aunt Dottie would 
love that! Can we get that for her?” They call me just to let me know that | am in their thoughts. | love them dearly too. For 
these reasons, | am closer to Linda’s daughters than | am to my grandsons. | wish that were not true, but it is. | take comfort 
in knowing that no matter how estranged | am from Michael, he is a great father to his sons. 


While | no longer have a relationship with my sister, Marie, | get along well with her granddaughter, Taylor, and her hus- 
band, Damone Eubank. They have three children, and all of them are smart and beautiful. | am especially proud of Damone. 
He has a Master’s degree, a great job, and a good income. Taylor owns and operates child care centers. Both attend church 
and are active within their community. Damone started up a basketball team for black and underprivileged boys in India- 
napolis called “Indy Blackout.” He pays the court fees and purchased the team jerseys, all at his expense. That is admirable! 
These are family members of whom to be proud. | wish my grandsons knew their cousins! «~~ 
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Tod with One “d.” 
Written August 2019 


His name was Theodore John Moxley, born Sept. 19, 1977, and 
he was my youngest son. Tod was a beautiful boy with dark 
blond hair, green eyes, and dimples. His personality can only be 
described as effervescent, and everyone loved him except his 
teachers at school. Tod could not be contained or controlled. 
That, unfortunately, is a trait shared by many highly intelligent 
people. 


There is nothing Tod wanted more than the love and approval 
of the most significant men in his life- his father and his older 
brother, but he was never able to find either. His older brother 
alleges that he made peace with Tod in the years before his 
death, but | know that is not how Tod felt. We last talked about 
his older brother a month before he died. 


When Tod gave his heart, it was entirely and without reserva- 
tion. He loved me and adored his wife. Tod loved people- all 
people regardless of race, religion or economic status. His 
friends included people from all walks of life. More than any- 
thing, he was a comic who made others laugh and a listener 
who made others feel important. In short, people loved being 
with and around him. He was incredibly beautiful in body and 
Spirit. 


My oldest son was envious of Tod and my relationship with him 
and called him “my golden boy.” Michael did not understand 
that it is easier to express love to someone who accepts and re- 
turns my affections. | love Michael too, but it was and continues 
to be hard to cut through the layers of resentment. 





Tod was deeply troubled. His father rejected him from birth to the age of 15 and then made his love and approval condi- 
tional. That wounded him deeply. Tod’s response to conflict was to escape through drugs. Before he turned 18, my reaction 
was to place him in rehabilitation centers whenever | knew he was using, but little did | know that the close friends | trusted 
to help him outside of treatment were the ones supplying him with drugs. No, | do not see Tod through rose-colored glass- 
es, nor do | blame others for his failures. His missteps in life were as significant as his personality. What surprises me is how 
people loved him when he was alive and continue to love him today even though he is gone. ~ 


Above: Theodore John 
Moxley, September 79, 
1977-June 11, 2008. 


Left: Tod with his wife, Ann 
Marie Veneziano-Moxley 
in 2007. 





Losing Tod. 


Tod’s death was a defining moment in my life. Part of me died with him. | slid into a hole from which | could not escape. 
Without consciously realizing it, | had fallen back into one of the leading symptoms of PTSD: avoidance. | avoided the peo- 
ple | loved, my family and my friends. | did not want to be with anyone who might talk about Tod to me because it was too 
painful. 


Avoiding friends was not difficult. People do not know what to say to someone who has lost a child, received a diagnosis 
of cancer or experienced any other horrendous tragedy. You will see a friend or neighbor on the street, and they will avert 
their gaze, pretend they did not see you or go so far as to cross the street to avoid talking to you. It is how they escape 
feeling uncomfortable. 


At a time when | needed him most, my relationship with Michael disintegrated. | do not blame him for that. Crisis has a 
way of fracturing families. Instead of sharing their grief, parents who have lost a child often divorce. We each experience 
grief and loss in our own way, and we are so caught up in our own feelings that we cannot meet the emotional needs of 
others. 


Another thing about grief. Pain is often expressed as anger. We recognize this in children and the elderly, but frequently 
forget that the same applies to us all. 


Keep this in mind when reading my subsequent entries. ~~ 





Tod as a toddler, abt.1980 Tod and Annie’s engagement photo 2005 
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Journal Entries 


quiet sense of desperation. 


(Reproduced here as written on the dates given.) 





June 23, 2008 


My son Tod died 2 days ar H e committed suicide. The 
grief-is intense, but even more severe isthe horror. |. ex- 
ist by not thinking and not feeling, but even so, the pain 
crashes in and threatens to drown me. 


J une 24, 2008 


| have one son left, and thinking about him fills me with a 
M ichael doesn’t accept me. N othing | dois ever good 
enough. N othing | do ever meets with his approval. He 


thinks me moving to Covington is an insane idea. Why 
can’t | ever feel like he is supportive of me? 


A fter the memorial service, M issy told me that she thinks 
that | use PTSD asan excuse. M aybe! should be taking 
mor e/ different medication..M aybe| should see a differ- 
ent therapist-one who is not a specialist in PTSD because 
maybe my therapists Sole ehh me or encouraging my 


symptoms. 


Later, my son said that he refuses to see me as disabled or 
accept that | am. H einsists that | am this strong woman 
who raised him, yet»he has done nothing but criticize his 
upbringing. Aslong as he does not accept my condition, 
he will always be angry with me.|! will ever Sele eM 
him. It isa no-win situation.~ ” 


Grief. 


Grief is like a hole from which there is no escape. 

With each loss, the hole deepens 

And it becomes harder to claw one’s way back into the light. 
Grief isolates the sufferer from loved ones, 

As everyone must find their own way through the gloom 
Back to acceptance and peace. 





My Sons 


Journal Entry 
December 17, 2008 
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Theodore John Moxley (Tod) with his brother, Michael Moxley. at Universal Studios in Orlando, 1995, 


posing like Gentlemen’s Quarterly models. 
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Theodore John Moxley (Tod) on his wedding day, December 3, 2005 in St. Petersburg, Florida, with 
me and his brother, Michael Moxley. 


When | think about my sons, | feel noth- 
ing but pain. Tod committed the ultimate 
act of abandonment when he committed 
suicide. | know that it had nothing to do 
with me. He knew that | loved him dearly. 
It had to do with his disappointments in 
himself and his own life. | always knew 
how deeply he hurt inside. | always knew 
how fragile and vulnerable he was. | tried 
SO many times to explain that to others. 
Michael and Missy refused to under- 
stand. They always thought | was playing 
favorites and called him my ‘Golden Boy.’ 
Before Tod died, those words hurt deeply. 
Now they enrage me. 


| am proud of Michael for being success- 
ful. | am proud of his efforts to better 
himself and provide a good home for his 
family. Michael has done very well, and 
any parent would be proud of his accom- 
plishments. What disappoints me is our 
relationship. Michael cannot accept me 
for who and what! am. He holds this 
distorted view of me that is a mishmash 
of lies his father told him and childhood 
perceptions that he refuses to reevaluate 
as an adult. He claims these things no 
longer matter, but they permeate every 
part of our relationship. His resentments 
shape our interactions. Michael and Mis- 
sy are abusive towards me, and they can’t 
even see it! 


Right after Tod’s viewing, Missy told me 
that she thinks that | use my PTSD as an 
excuse. She seems to believe that | can 
get over it- maybe | should take more 
medication, or different medication, or 
see different doctors. She even suggested 
that | see medical providers who are NOT 
experts in the field. In other words, | am 
not doing enough or not doing the right 
things, so the PTSD is my fault, my crutch. 
How is it that she claims to know more 
than all of the experts in the field when 
she is not even a doctor? Because she re- 
covered from a mild to moderate General- 
ized Anxiety Disorder? She is too naive to 


understand that she is not comparing oranges to oranges. If GAD were an abrasion, then PTSD would be a missing limb! 
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Missy’s words to me were cold, callous, and cruel. The timing was just as offensive. She chose to say this to me when | was 
already at my weakest and most vulnerable point: on the day | buried my younger son. Nothing can hurt as much as losing 
a child. As a mother, she has got to understand that. It is just another example of how deep their resentments of me run, 
but there are other examples. She refused to allow me to be there when Rowan was born, and she told me that | could not 
come up to see him until after Black Friday, knowing full well that the rest of the family would be there Thanksgiving.* The 
doctors have recommended surgery on my neck. | am terrified of surgery and have delayed it for years. For this, she called 
me a ‘Drama Queen, 


Michael is just as bad. In the past, he accused me of so many things that were plain lies or distortions of the truth. The 
two worst lies are 1.) That | am the person who introduced his father to drugs and drug abuse, and 2.) | was such an absent 
mother that he lived more with his grandmother than he lived with me. These are the truths he holds near and dear. Once 
he leveled these charges at me, he made it impossible for me to defend myself by saying that he refuses to talk about them 
because it does not matter who is right or who is wrong—what a cruel way to dismiss me and my feelings. 


The most recent insult is his refusal to accept the PTSD. He refuses to admit that | have a disabling condition; that | am 
unable to feel and react like everyone else. This refusal to accept the truth sets me up for permanent failure. | will always 
disappoint him; | will ever let him down because | cannot respond like everyone else. Michael is as insensitive and naive as 
Missy. If he were an employer or anyone with whom | held a fiduciary relationship, his words would be downright illegal 
because they violate the Americans with Disabilities Act. Because he is my son and uttered these words within the context 
of a familial relationship, they are simply insulting and offensive. 


Michael doesn’t understand why | would sell my house and move to Kentucky rather than move to Pennsylvania. | cannot 
live near Michael and Missy. Because they cannot see how abusive they are towards me, because their resentments to- 
wards me leak out at every opportunity and in the most offensive ways, they would go right on heaping hurts and insults on 
me, and then blame me when | feel hurt or angry. 


Michael never understood or believed how much | love him. 


Years later, Missy offered a different explanation. She said that she told me that | could arrive on Thanksgiving Day, but that | refused, 
arguing that | could not afford to fly at holiday rates. It sounds possible, but should | apologize for not being able to afford holiday flight 
rates? During those years, | was barely scraping by. Michael frequently 
suggested that | sell my house and buy a smaller one or rent an apartment. = 
| could never afford to buy a house in Pennsylvania. He did not understand ' 
that my home gave me a sense of security. 


! am proud that Michael is a father who Is involved in his sons’ 
lives. He has become the kind of father that he never had. 
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I Miss Karen 


Karen Reilly was my friend for over three decades. She lived 
with me off and on for many of those years. Our sons grew 

up together and called each other brothers and Karen and me 
“Mom One” and “Mom Two.” We were close, despite many ups 
and downs. 


While living in Darby, Pennsylvania, in the mid-1980s, Karen 
was our neighbor. After John and | moved to Florida, Karen and 
her husband, Pat, followed. Pat worked for us in the late 1980s 
when John and | ran a fruit stand in a mall, but Pat stole money 
from the till. We suspected but ignored it until other store own- 
ers watched it nightly, complained to mall management, and 
we had to let him go or close down. Karen did not speak to me 
again until after she and Pat separated. 


Brian Reilly, Karen’s youngest son, lived with me, too, before my 
divorce. Kevin never lived with me, but | gifted him with a car 
and, over the years, a great deal of money. | loved all of them 
very much and was willing to do a great deal to help them. 


Karen was my closest friend. | could share my deepest secrets 
with her, and we had a lot of fun together too. Karen saw how 
vulnerable | was and tried to be supportive of me. | do not 
doubt that this was often a challenging role for her because she 
had to recognize that my dark moods had nothing to do with 
her, even when she felt it personally. On the other hand, she 
was one person with whom | could laugh. 


Our relationship was imperfect. Karen sometimes went months, 
even years 
without speak- 


or gift. 
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ing to me and never because | did or said anything to hurt her. Her silences 
were rooted in shame. When Karen got mixed up with drugs, | helped her 
sons get her into treatment. Afterward, she did not speak to me for years, 
not because she was angry, but because she felt ashamed. The last Christ- 
mas Karen was alive, | came by her son’s house and dropped off a gift for 
her. | did not hear from her until April when her sons told me she was in 
the hospital. | asked her why she did not call me or return my calls. Karen 
said she was embarrassed because she had not thought to give me a card 


When | insulted Karen or her sons, it was inadvertently. Like after Tod’s 
wedding, when during a conversation | agreed that another guest looked 
like Kevin’s wife, Kelly, but | said that the woman looked like she “had more 
class.” | tried to avoid offending or confronting Brian, who overheard my 
comment, and fired up with alcohol; Brian refused to let me walk back my 
words or explain. 


| am aware of the differences in social classes. | moved between the social 
Strata all of my life. My grandparents were wealthy- “old wealth” vs. “new 
wealth.” My father and mother were dirt poor. | recognize the unwritten 


Top: Me and Karen Reilly 2004. Left: Karen dressed to attend the annual Seminole Tribe 
Christmas Party, 1997. She came with Susan and me every year. 


rules- the mores and values of each group. Through educating myself and hard work, | managed to attain a solid middle 
class, and even the middle class is stratified. For me, it is not a matter of snobbery, but an honest recognition of the way 
things are, but | digress. (By the way, neither Kevin or Kelly attended Tod’s wedding. Kevin reneged on standing as Tod’s best 
man and was not speaking to him. As | said, our relationships had a lot of ups and downs.) 


On the night of May 1, 2017, | expressed my grief at Karen’s passing on social media. After writing this post, her sons raged 
at me, said | was selfish, called me names and refused to allow me to attend Karen’s memorial service. They were angry 
because my post preempted their opportunity to announce their mother’s death in their own time and in their own way. | 
did not know my words would spread to her family. Karen’s friends were not mine on social media, and my privacy settings 
restrict access to only my friends. | can understand that they would be upset, but their response was an overreaction, kind 
of like killing a mosquito with a canon. 


So | grieved for Karen alone. | still love and miss her. 
May 1, 2017 


My girlfriend died tonight. We have been friends since 1984, through both of our bad marriages and all of our per- 
sonal and family trials. She has been ill- very ill for some time, but | could not talk about it on Facebook because she 
visited FB as recently as last week, and her sons and many of her family are on FB (Facebook) too. | sit here alone with 
no one to talk to; no one with whom to share my loss. | said my goodbyes to her when | last saw her Thursday night. 
She told me that she did not want to go on dialysis, which meant she would die. It was difficult for her to talk; she was 
so very ill. | read her the poem, “Gone From My Sight” hoping that might ease her loss over her death. | kissed her 
goodbye and told her that | loved her and left, and as soon as | hit the hospital elevator, | started sobbing. Goodbye, 
my friend. 


One thing became clear to me. No one knows how much time they have left or when they will die. Losing Karen and then 
my relationships with her sons made me want to reach out to my family and spend time with them before it was too late. 
Michael did not want me to stay at his house in Pennsylvania. | would have to stay at a hotel if | wanted to visit with my 
grandsons. That made visiting them outside my budget. Instead, | drove to Indianapolis and visited my sisters, nieces and 
their families. 


May 4, 2017 


Thirty-four years of friendship cannot be erased. Thirty-four years are nearly half of Karen’s life and more than half 

of mine. Our sons called each other ‘brothers’ and once called us Mom 1 and Mom 2. All of Karen’s family lived with 
me at some point and Karen lived with me for eight years (although not consecutively). | never asked Karen and her 
sons for anything for myself except 
for their friendship. Everything 
changed after Tod died. 


Karen, her sons and my son, Tod, 
may be gone from my life, but 

the love | felt for them is real. My 
life goes on. | still have goals to 
achieve and many new experiences 
and adventures to look forward 
to. | resigned from all of my offices 
within the USCG Auxiliary so that 

| can focus on writing, painting, 
traveling and visiting family. Karen 
and Tod- | will write about you! 


My son, Tod Moxley and Karen Reilly at Epcot 
Center, 2004, one of my favorite pictures of 
them both. Tod loved Karen. 
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Searching For God 


Sitting here during a pandemic facing my possible demise by this disease brings me full-face with my religious beliefs. This 
summary is devoid of nuance and shade in the same way that a sketch of a rose cannot convey its delicate aroma or intensi- 
ty in color. 


My belief in God has always been my foundation. | believe in God but not in organized religion, and God’s existence is one 
of my core beliefs. 


| capitalize “God’ and use the masculine pronoun because it is traditional, and not because | believe God has a gender. | 
don’t know that God can be defined. We personify God and assign human characteristics to him, which helps us relate to 
him. | don’t know that it lends anything to our understanding of God. 


God is present in every culture, in all of the major religions. How we understand or visualize him is dependent upon our 
culture and traditions. He and his teachings are present in Buddhism, Sikhism, and Confucianism. He is present in the Hindu 
religion. 


Unlike Christianity’s Trinity, the Hindu trinity consists of Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver, and Shiva, the Destroy- 
er, and each of these male forms of God has a female counterpart. There is nothing primitive or uncivilized in this multifac- 
eted view of God and is too complicated for me. Still, | mention it only because they embody all of the fundamental beliefs 
also present in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 


| am a Christian, a Catholic Christian, to be precise but not a practicing Catholic. A priest would likely label my beliefs hereti- 
cal because | also accept the teachings of Jews and Muslims. | admire the teachings of Islam, especially the Sufis, who ac- 
knowledge the validity of other belief systems. Islam is a religion of love. The word, ‘Islam,’ in fact, means love. That mean- 
ing is lost in the modern practice of the Muslim faiths, but | have read the writings of Yunus Emre and Ibn Arabi. The last is 
considered by many scholars to be the greatest of all Muslim philosophers. Allah (God) is love, and we are divine creatures 
who express God’s love through our relationships with others. It is a shame that Westerners do not widely read Ibn Arabi. 
His writings are not about proselytizing or conversion. They are about understanding the nature of man and his relationship 
to God through love. 


Jesus taught love. Jesus said the greatest commandments are to love God and love one another. How can something so 
pure and straightforward be reinterpreted and lost by generations of organized religion? Jesus also acknowledged our di- 
vinity. “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (1 Corinthians 3:16- Paul’s 
words, and in my opinion, one of the things he got absolutely right.) | strive to be kind, compassionate, forgiving, and un- 
derstanding of others, and disappoint myself when | fail. Oddly enough, when friends or acquaintances describe me, one of 
the first adjectives they assign me is ‘kind. Some members of my family would disagree. Possibly they disparage me to the 
degree that they cannot acknowledge any virtues in me, or strike that trait off as irrelevant, but again | digress. 


Do | believe in an afterlife? Yes, but | do not know what that looks like either. Do our souls return to God? Does he absorb 
them? Do we relinquish our identities and memories? Do we become part of collective consciousness, or do we retain our 
sense of self? | don’t know. 


| have had moments that | can only ascribe to personal communion with God. | have read the writings of many of the 
world’s most prominent philosophers and religious scholars in my search for an understanding of him. He is there. That is 
all | can say with certainty. 


Note: | include my belief systems because they define me more than the broken relationships and events in my life. 


Right: “Searching For God,” pastel 2020. 
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Those things of which |am most proud. 


| list these without ranking. It is a random list rather than from most to least significant. 


My art will sur- 
vive. !am not delusional. | 
will never be famous, and most 
of my art will end up in yard 
sales and trash cans, but a few 
pieces will survive. 


| raised two 

sons with little or no 
financial or other assis- 
tance from their fathers. 

That was a true feat given 

! was up against hostile 

circumstances and 

abuse. 


!am kind and 
compassionate and 
have a great sense of 
humor. 


!am honest to 
a fault and have in fact, 
been described as ‘brutally 
frank.’ That has been my 
bane as well as a blessing. 


/am a survivor. 
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While this mem- 
oir is not an example, | 
can write touching prose 
and poetry. 


My service 
to my country as a 
member of the U.S. Army, 
and my contributions as a 
volunteer in the U.S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. 


i 


Those things which I most deeply regret: 


That | never repaired 
my relationship with my 
son, Michael. 


That if coronavirus 
takes me, | will never see my 
lolg-laleKrolat-me [gel] ome) are (=11/-1(0) ok: | 
relationship with them apart from 
their father. 


That | may never again 
see my nieces. 


That | never 
found anyone to love with 
whom I could live peacefully, 
happily, and grow old. 


That | could not 
seek or receive forgiveness 
from those whom | hurt. 


That | never took 
that cross-country train, 
the “Silver Bullet” from 
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Because | Love You 


oe. F | A ; 
hy, 5 Sa ai ene 
© 2p tk ew the terror of a small, helpless child 
Dodging belts and wooden spoons 
For the slightest misstep. 
_| did not want you to know how that felt 
Because | loved you. 


-| knew the dread of waking to hands 
Under my covers and nightclothes 
And the rollin my gut. 
| did not want you to know how that felt 
Because | loved you. 


| knew what it was to be shuttled about 
Between institutions and foster homes 
Unwanted and unloved. 

| did not want you to know how that felt 
Because | loved you. 


| remember my feet numb with cold in the winter 
Slush squishing through the holes in my shoes 
And coats two sizes too small. 
| did not want you to know | 


b a Ir oO E 
‘'WaS a PpalTt O 


eer sah Knew just how much you hurt 4 
~~ Even though | loved you. Se 


D.J.R. 
April24,2014 





My Knot. 


I’ve lost so much and need too much 
Your love to let me know, 

That | am worthy still of love, 
Assurance that you care. 


Somewhere, somehow, | fell too far, 
Too low to reach that high, 

My goals and dreams blurred up above 
Like water colors cried. 


Red is red and white is white 
But I’m no longer sure, 

My eyes see only pink and hints 
Of shades that once were true. 


I’ve lost my sight and need too much 
The window of your eyes, 

You are the knot that holds me fast 
To others of mankind. 


May 28, 1983 








Kindness is Like a Spiderweb. 


Kindness is like a spider web 

Gossamer threads belie their might. 

One act of kindness pays forward until 

A darkened world feels warm and bright. 


Your touch on my shoulder lightens my heart 
Your smile dries away my tears. 

Your loving friendship has sustained me 
Throughout the many years. 


Your kind compassion does not end here 
You have touched so many hearts. 
Friends, family and strangers alike 

Are connected through many parts. 


Kindness is like a spider web 

Shimmering threads dispel the night. 

Each length of the web you lovingly weave 
Thank you for bringing such light! 


September 24, 2017 
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Photographs. 


This is a photograph of me 
When | believed in love. 
See the softness in my eyes, 
My gentle, wistful smile. 


In these photographs | hold 
The hands of those | loved. 
So many faces next to mine, 
Each one my “One True Love”. 


Near fifty years of photographs 
And none of nights alone, 

The smiles belie the tears I’ve shed 
When “True Love” ever died. 


Near fifty years of photographs 
Expose my myths and dreams. 
All | have left is images 

Of what | once believed. 


January 25, 1998 


Ashes of old Lovers. 


How many lips touched mine aflame? 
How many me embraced? 

How many promises were made? 
How many dreams mine laced? 


Like dying embers in my heart, 
The names of lovers turn 
To ashes, and the pain goes out, 


No longer memories burn. 


Ashes of old lovers. 


February 15, 1998 





My Love. 


With all the softness of a feather 
Floating, brushing like the breath of a whisper 
On my cheek. 

With all the tenderness of loving deeply, 
Something that you feel within 

The center of your chest, your fingertips 
And spiraling up and out. 

The throbbing of lips yearning 

To yield against your own, 

Taking, giving more. 

Touch me deep within and let 

Me in return touch you, 

In all the secret places that 

Not even you have been before. 

| tremble from within, 

In anxious pleasure at 

Your caress, and more: 

The feel of you, the whole of you, 
Yielding to the urgency 

Of my flushed skin against your own, 
Soaring to the heights and plateaus 
Unexplored by us before- 

| think to thank you. 


August 20, 1971 


Spirals. 


I’m quite surprised to find myself 

At this place once again. 

The last time that | chanced this way, 

The trees threw gray shrouds over me, 
Sounds of creatures frightened me, 

And | ran off. 

| thought I’d never lose my way 

And end up here again. 

Yet now I’m here ‘neath these same trees. 
| remembered them as darker, grayer, deeper, 
The hoots and brays more malevolent. 

| walk, 

Casting glances back at where I’ve been. 

| think that now | understand: 

That will |, or will | not, 

| will be this way once again. 


Luly 13, 1980 
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Miles Mary Nancy 
Reilly | Hull 


1614-1669 1615-1670 


Hugh Aodh | Margaret 


Riley Ploumer 
1650-17348 1660-1696 


Eliphaz Elizabeth 


Riley Burkett 
1688-1760 1694-1759 


Ninian Elizabeth R Ann 


Riley Taylor Wright tll Williams 
1726-1814 1728-1812 1731-1789 1735-1825 


Rev Garrard Frances 


Riley Wright 
1766-1830 1769-1835 





Ninian § TheRJW Z | Sarah Elizabeth 
Riley Riley iley Swing Riley 


bTA7- 1843 1790-861 $762-1945 1794-1867 1795-1879 


Synthelia 
Riley Yates 
1830-1898 ff 1836-1902 


Wiliam H Jessie Nellie C 
Riley Riley Riley 
1859-1933 1862-1939 MTE-1938 
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Saat El —_- 4 J t i 
Wilford Anna E Edith G 
Riley Nix Riley 
1892-1950 1297-1918 1901-1972 


Winnifred E Henry H Joseph M, Norma E, Gordon C. 
Riley Riley Riley Riley Reidinger Egan Reidinger 


3914-1914 1915-1917 1916-1984 1917-1969 1922-1969 1923-1995 1926- 





Final Act. 


Some of the dialogue remains to be written 
yAVatom\\alem ¢ale)\\ xan Mal=ia=m ante)Va l= 

One or two scene changes left too. 

Yet already the stagehands reach for the lines 
Matchen lime lachwamaal-meelac-liacmcomaal-limilal-lmalesi-n 

No encore. Just a finish. Life is like that, you know. 


Here on the stage the experience is different 

From what the audience sees and 

How they witness what unfolds. 

It is as if they are not privy to some of the lines, or 
Maybe the actors makes omissions and changes to their scripts. | 
elke pur-lalem dale) meld al=lacmel (om keley 
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(O) oe) oes) [ayem(=r-Leksmenat-]aycxom ine) gale el=t4lavallarcmeem=yare, 
Although | always play the starring role, 

It is, after all, my life story. 

Far too many villains are written into the script, and 
Tam datom)ale pale) mmo\\{-la rc al) ce)ialom asl aalcliaicy 
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Tragedy and comedy closely intertwine, 

VAVAhuaVar-] elem o)e-}odaar- 1a (om maal-mae) sallomcy[e(= 

But largely without laughter and mirth. 

IM al=me(=)e)4ame)m=)aalelarelam-l elem -(o q@emue)i-1e-lara= 

A at-lemant-Ia.@r- i de-}o<-re hme levaaliat-)aomdalom il al-yar-melel=15 
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| played my part as well as | could 

Considering the draft | was handed at the start- 

Too many adversaries to overcome. 

Disappointed, | read the last few pages knowing 

Few will remember this play once the final curtain falls. 
No encore. Just a finish. Life is like that, you know. 
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